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ABSTRACT 

The 197 1-72 evaluation report of Project Follow 
Through in the Cleveland public schools focuses on the following 
issues: (1) degree to which product objectives at each grade level 
were attained, (2) degree to which such factors as project 
participation, teacher, preschool experience, and socio-economic 
factors influenced children's performance, (3) what other factors had 
important influences, and (4) degree to which the principles of the 
responsive classroom environment were evident in the classrooms. The 
Follow Through Project in Cleveland provides a comprehensive program 
of instruction and supportive services for ^ 1/2 years. The 
instructional approach. Responsive Classioom Environment, is 
characterized by individualized instruction, free exploration, 
ijnmediate feedback to children about the consequences of their 
actions, self-pacing and child orientation, and structure designed to 
facilitate interconnected discoveries by the learner. The project 
served a total of U66 children during the '71-* 72 year in Cleveland. 
Major evaluative findings are presented, and recommendations for the 
program are discussed. (DP) 
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niF. 1971-1972 nvAiJi.vnoN' iTpnuT OF ppn.Tr.rr rnLi.nw-Ti'Rniini! will 
ATTF:!pr TO Rnspo.-Ji) rn liii- i-oLLOU'iNr, nunsTrn-iS; 



1. TO v.'jiAT ni-uRHn v;p.Rn tmf ppohiict opjrcTivns 

AT r.ACII GRAOn LP.VF.L ATTAINPH? 



2. TO WHAT DHGRFF DID S!IG! FACTORS AS PPO.TPCT 
PARTICIPATION, TEACIIPR, PRFSriiOOL FiXPPRI- 
ENCF, AND SOCI-FCnXflMIC FACl^l'^S, FXPRT AN'Y 
INFLUFNCF: ON' CllILDRFN'S PFRFORNtAN'CF AT FACII 
GIWDF. LF.VFL? 



3. WKRI: TIIFRF FACTORS OTHI-R THAN THOSE INPI- 
CATFD, WHICH DFMONSTRATFn SOMF INFLUFNCF 
ON CHILDRFN'S PFr<FORMANCi-? 



4. TO WHAT DFGREF WHRF IV.E PRINCIPIFS OF THF 
RESPONSIVT! CLASSROOM FNVIRONMFNT EVIDENT IN 
THE CLASSROOMS? 



roLLow-TMRoun:-^ projhct 



^'...Jioad Start occ\ipics only :\ pni't of 
a child' (]:.y fi]:d end:, nil tco scT)ru He 
oji'tCTi rci.urns hor-o to concHtions \;l!ich 
breed c-'?sj>r;.i,r, Tf ti^eso facos I'TQ not to 
CTip.vJ-' rho c:!n!d aTV^ q^^^- l)cno- 

f it:-' or Ilr .'.fi Start , more is rconircd . 
Fo] ]c-w- ': ]::• r.M" h is CF-seiU.ial . . , , tho n.o- 
f-'tr. o\ lic.ivi Svart nust be carric';] 
t]')roii;';h tho ear ly ,i;rades . 

Pres ideir: I.>ndon B. Johnson 
February ] 967 

Mesi'.ar^e to Children's Youth to Conj^rcss 

A. Needs and Rat ionale 

The controversy over the sustained value of preschool 
experiences has been well documented. Hut few will deny that 
children with preschool experiences enter school better prepared 
to meet the challenge of the classroom. Throup^h preschool 
experiences, children who have been deprived educationally and 
econbmically, have .Moved beyond their neighborhoods, many to 
visit for the fivst tine a museum or a 200. They have had health 
checkups their parents could not afford. Nutrition, psycholo- 
gical, social work, and speech therapy services have contributed 
to alleviate impediments to leamin^^. Unless that child with 
preschool experiences continues to receive special attention, he 
is likely to lose all that he has gained. Follow-Through is 
essential . 

The 1971-1972 Follow-Through Project of the Cleveland 
Public Schools continues to provide for four and one-half years a 



comprehensive- pror^ro):) of instructiC':- and supj^orlivc services in 
medical, psycholof^icpJ. , social, nvstri tional , Hental, and speech 
areas. A]thourrl» the niris .ire not too di Pfercnt from Tir]e I pro- 
j^rans designed for the poor in tcnir: of raising levels of aspira- 
tion, iinprovJnp, sol f-co'Mcei^t , etc., the Project has other crucial 
objectives such as: 

Individualized instrr.cticn v;hich builds i^pon 
listeninr. and spenkine skills. 

An uninterrupted experience which builds on 
the prescr.oci experience. 

Meanin^^ful parent rarticipation. 

MaxirnuTii use of nei^^hborhood schools and other 
community resources. 

Continuous training: for professional and para- 
professional staff. 

Evaluation designs that assess the t^rowth of 
children and overall pro^;ram effectiveness. 

Project Foiiow-Tnrou^h focuses on the total needs of 

each child, thus requiring a comprehensive, yet individualized 

approach to learning. It calls for an interdisciplinary approach 

which provides services in the areas of health, nutrition, social 

services, and psychology to support an individualized program of 

instruction. 

Classroom instruction is based on the Responsive Class- 
room Environment developed by the Far Iv'ost Educational Learning 
Laboratories, Berkeley^ California. The approach organized the 
classroom and ongoing instructional processes as **autotelic 
responsive environment** characterized by the following: 
It permits the learner to explore freely. 
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It informs the learner .if^i;ne(Uaf:cjy of the 
consequences of his actions. 

It if. self-pncinfj and child-ori orated. 

. Its structure is such that the I earner is likely 
to iTiakn a scries of intcrcDnncctod discoveries. 

The intCP.ratioTi of cor,!prchensive supportive sei*vices 
into the total pro,p.rnm represents ef-^orts to look beyond the 
irimediate classroom to the many eiivironmental factors which 
affect learnin.c:. In uiiti on, heavy emphasis is placed on parent 
involvement. To create the unity of learning: which occurs in and 
out of the classroom, parents are brout^ht closer to the learnin^r 
process in order to stimulate their children to learn at home. 
Teachers are asked to explain to parents what they are doinp or 
accomplishing. Given irsic;ht into the educational processes and 
involvement in the learning experiences of the children, they may 
become skilled in fcztcring the intellectual, emotional, and social 
development of their children. 

The product objectives by ^rade were as follows: 

Kindergarten 

1. Kindergarten Fol loK-11iroup,h children will sliow 
higher level of reading readiness skills (p(.05) 
than an appropriate comparison group at the end 
of the 1971-1972 sciiool year, as evidenced by 
scores obtained on Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

2. Kindergarten Follow-Through children will sliow 
more positive self-concept than an appropriate 
comparison group at the end of the 1971-1972 
scliool year, as based on scores obtained on a 
test of self-concept, on teachers' ratings, and 
parents * reports . 



3. KiiKlerf^nruen Pol low-Thror.?J> children \n 1 1 show 
higher attendance- fp '.ns) than an ai'ipropriate 
comparison ^roup oiirint^ the 1971-1972 school 
year. 

4. Kinclerc^arten Fol lovz-Throuea teachers will evidence 
Inpher ratinr^s on a ]oca'' ly-cKovi sed Pesponsive 
Classroom Observational '^'itine Scale :.t the end 

of the year conpared to ohscived ratings at the 
be^inninj^T of the year. 

First Cradc 

It First Grade Vol low-'ITiroiuOi children will show 

higher level of Inasic ac>'iicveiMent skills 5n read- 
ing and arithmetic (p{.f^S; thati an appropriate 
comparison ^roup at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, hased on scores obtained on stand- 
ardized test measures. 

2. First Grade Pol low-Throiif^h cldldren will show 
more positive self-concept than an appropriate 
comparison ^roup at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, hased on scores obtained on a test 
of self-concept, on teachers' ratings, and 
parents ' reports . 

3. First Grade Pol low -Through children will show 
higher attendance (p'.OS) than an appropriate 
comparison group during the 1971-1972 school 
year. 

4. First Grade Follow-Through teachers will receive 
ratings on a locally-devised Responsive Classroom 
Rating Scale which will be directly proportional 

to the number of years of experience in the Project. 

5. Duration of Follow- Through participation from 
kindergarten through first grade will show signi- 
ficant positive effects on basic reading and math 
skills and self-concept measures at the end of 
the school year. 

Second Grade 

I> Second Grade Follow-Through children will show 
higlier level of basic achievement skills in read- 
ing and arithmetic fp(.Oh) than an appropriate 
comparison group at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, based on scores obtained on stand- 
ardized test measures. 



2. Second Grrulc Fol lov;-Thro:ir.h c?ii](irc-n v/ill ^how 
more positive self- concent thnn an npprorriate 
coraparison proup at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, as hasod on scores obtained on a 
test of self-concept, on teacliers' ratings, and 
parents * reports . 

/?• Second Grade Pol 1 ow-Tlirou^^li children v;iil show 
higher attendance Tp/'.O.n) than an api^'ropriate 
comparison group durinc: the 1971-1972 school year. 

4. Ratings of Second Grade Fol low-11irounh teachers 
on a locally-devised Responsive Cla5:sroor, Ratin?: 
Scale will he directly proportional to the nuni^er 
of years of expOilcnce in Second Grade FoUow- 
Throuf^h Project. 

5. Duration of Follow-Throuc:h participation from 
kindergarten through third (;rade will show sijini- 
ficant positive effects on basic readinf^ and math 
skills and self-concept measures at the end of 
the school year. 

Thi rd Grade 

Third Grade Follow-Throu^^h children will show 
higher level of basic achievement skills in read- 
ing and arithmetic Cp^'^S) than an appropriate 
covnparison group at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, based on scores obtained on stand- 
ardized test measures. 

Third Grade Follow-TIi rough children will show 
more positive self-concept than an appropriate 
comparison group at the end of the 1971-1972 
school year, as based on scores obtained on a 
test of self-concept, on teachers* ratings, and 
parents' reports. 

Third Grade Follow-Through children will show 
higher attendance Cp(.05) than an appropriate 
comparison group during the 1971-1972 school 
year. 

Third Grade Follow-Through teachers will receive 
ratings on a locally-devised Responsive Classroom 
Rating Scale which will be directly proportional 
to the numbe? of years of experience in the Project. 
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5. Durnt-ion of Fol 1 ov;- Vhrouf^h pni^ti cipnrion from 
ki' Hdr'Tarven thv'-'Urh third j^rmi:* will show 
sirnificniit positive offcr-^s O;: hnr.ic rendinp, 
arul ^v:^th rlills niui sel f- concept ncasiiros nt 
the end of the scliool yenr. 

The fol ] c".:i nr. process o:\i ec t : \'cs wi .11 rui do tho IP" 1 - U 



Project operation : 

.1, CI ps'^'.roori inr>trijcv i onp J str^tc^ '/ fv?n • i ndcrnrirtoii 
tlwonrh. tin rd. f:r:!do v;iH be r:;:;cd on T;ic Rer;j)OTif» i vc* 
|-nv i ro^;]:iC!U Vr\ nci; > 1 c : so 1 f -r>nci n^; , : c c>;i^] orn- 
tioii, ciiscovory iearninr;, fqI f-rcv/ardinr^ activities, 
etc. 

2. CJassroon ?ictivitics frorr; kindor^nrtoi^ tbrourh tlnrd 
graclo will be orjv^'^i-cd. iv. a incinnor v.'lvich v;ill allo\: 
cl'iilch^cn to oxperioncc fcclin.^:? of success and :'iastcry, 

3. Classroor activities fron kindcrearton throurji third 
^radc will be carefully planned and st:ructured which 
will allo\; clTilth'on a variety of alternatives in 
tlieir self-paced or self-initiated Iearninr,. 

4. Opportunities will lie created in the classroom 
from kinderf.arten throu.f^h third rrade for tiie 
development of the senses, perceptions, lanquaec 
concept forinatlon abilities, and otlier component 
skills of corjiition. 

5. Opportunities will he created in the classroom 
from kindergarten throup.h third j^rado for develop- 
ing. childrenVs ability to "learn liow to learn,'' 

or problem-sol vin^f; skills. 

6. An eclectic reading approach, based on a combina- 
tion of elements of LFIR prof^ram and those of 
other reading strategics which streni^thens and 
reinforces children's decodina skills will be 
exploreo and utilized at grades 1, 2, and 3. 

7. Follow-Thvou.c^h teachint^ staff will be involved 
in a one-to-two hour weekly in-service session 
during the 38-week school year and will be 
directed towards the following topics: 

Basic understandin.e of the components of 
the Responsive Environment Principle. 

. Development of new techniques, based on 
the Responsive Environment Principle. 
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C!o: T". 1 1 ! n c : 1 1 1 oil f e \< c \' c r I s t )1 U" a i 1 1 c f 1 
f tra in i ]\\\ .sess i r.iis cf>r;<:nct oc": i\> the 
Mode] fiponsor to thv st;i ff. 

CoTiimunic.-ition to ^triff oT |-<rcnL*s 
expect ri L i ons , (Uiest ion?, etc. 

Discussion! of in-scrvicc trainiiv^. units 
provi tied hy the ' lode 1 Sponsor to tr-pcliers 
anJ teach er ass i.s t:ui ts and the i r inte;:^.ra- 
ti on i nto the actual loach, i n^i . 

h'oedhac); of evaluation t<^sr (hata at tlie 
local, at the llodol's level, ancl tlicir 
interpretation . 

Discussion of explicit cu.rricular ^^oals 
and objectives at tiie three r.rade levels. 

Discussion of varied readin.r^ pror^ran for 
purj^oscs of idcn ti fyinr components v;h i ch 
rciuforces decodinj^, skills. 

8. Teachers wi^'l continue to explore ways to 
reorc^anizc subject natter presentations along 
sequentia] n ehaviora 1 units , based on the 
Responsive Environincnt Principle. 

9. New and creative strateeies of parent involve- 
ment in school and coirinunity activities will 
be explored deve loped ♦ 

10. Comprehensive r^cdical-dental-psycholoj^ical , and 
social work services will be continued. 

11» Fourtli-j^rade classroom teachers of previous 

Fol low-Tlirough children will be involved periodically 
in in-service sessions durint; the 1P71-1972 school 
year> and will be directed at the following topics: 

Basic understandinc^ of the components of 
the Responsive F.nvironrnent PrincL[)le and 
their implenentation at first, second, 
and third grades. 

Discussion of expected behaviors of 
rollov/~Throuf;h children, in term.s of 
their stren^^ths and deficits in basic 
achievement skills* 
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B . His c o r i C£, 1 FV'c!-:<^ run 

The ClevfdrtTid Pollow-Throur.h Project at Mary R. Martin 
School was crcatt'H in January under the IIFW Office of Hduca- 

tion- In its first four and a half ronths of operation^ the Pro- 
ject v;as linitcd only to kindergarten children, but expanded in 
subsequent school years to include gradually first, second, and 
third prr.dc. I)ur5n^^, the 1P68-1969 school year. Project Follow- 
Through served both T^der^arten and first f^rade children; durinr: 
the )969-lP7n school year, it served kinderj^arten , first , and 
second grade children; during the 1970-197] school year, it 
provided services to kindergarten, first, second, and third grade 
children. In the 1971-1972 school year, a total of approximately 
400 children from kindergarten through third grade participated 
in the Project. In addition, 66 fourth grade children received 
limited Project services through participation of their classroom 
teachers in regular in-service sessions conducted by Project 
Follow-Through. The Project operation has expanded over a 4 1/2 
year period, from three kindergarten classes in 1968 to 16 
classes during the 1971-1972 school year. 

Project Follow-Through was funded from three sources: 
Follow-Through finding. Title I matching funds as well as non- 
federal (State and local) monies. During the 1971-1972 school 
year. Title I funding as well as local (or State) monies con- 
stituted 37% of the total Follow -Tnrough funding, with 17% noted 
for Title I, and 20% for non-federal (local-State) contributions. 
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The present natclunn fund ina nni-o'ircd to clcpnrt .^lirjitlv fro:i 

previous years when 1S% Ti^lc T and 2^";. non-fec^cral funds were 

required for ratdnr.;, l-ol 1 ow-'n^rounh nornes. 

Previous asseS5;pcnt of Project operations indicated 

iinprovi:i); Icve] of achievement over a four and a half year 

period, The followrnp. Vey findjnr,s were 5Ui->nari r.ed fro!n previous 

evaluation reports , 

Wj th i ncreasinn exreri ences i n i npl cT^ientati c.n 
of Fol low-11irou9,h Project, leve] of achieve- 
Tnent of Project Participants showed ^rndunl 
inprovoTi^ent in ?^chi evencnt , TIwis , the first 
group of Project participants fn 1P6.^ appeared 
to show lower level of achievenont than did 
the succeedini: rroup of participants, 

Hollow-Throufih childri^n consistently showed 
hipher level of attendance than did the con- 
trol groups across all f^rade levels. 

Duration of Follow-Throup,h participation 
consistently showed no impact on achievement. 

Teacher competencies in i:nplen)entations of 
procesr con^ponents of the Responsive Environ- 
ment Principle tended to improve with increas- 
ing experiences, 

C. Sun>TTiary of Operations 

Project Follow-Through served a total of 466 children 
during the 1971-1972 school year. Four himdred of these children 
received complete Follow-Through services, as they were attending 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grade classes. The 
remaining 66 receiver very limited services through participation 
of two ciassrooTTi teachers in Foil o\«/ -Through in-service and work- 
shop sessions. Average daily membership for Follow-Through par- 
ticipants from kindergarten through third grade was estimated at 
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379 pupils. Average daily menborship of fourth Jirade pupils who 
received limited servicer, wn<; estimated at 62 pupils. 



The total expenditure amounted to $446,:^S1 .79. This 
cost represented i?onoy fron three fundinr; sources, with distribu- 
tion as follows: 

Fol]ov;-Throu,(!h Fundiniz fEOA) $338,638.99 
Title I 40,427.80 
Non-Fodcral (Stnte and Local J 3r,,9SS.nn ^ 

Total $41!^, 021. 79 

Tlie per-pupil cost for full time participants was 

estimated at $1,092, based on averar.- daily membership of 379 
children. 2 The per-pupil cost of $20 for each fourth j^rade child 

was maintained. The indicated costs represent expenditure beyond 

the $225.00 per-pupil expenditure for maintenance of local efforts 

amonj; full-time Follow-Through participants.^ Amon^ fourth grade 

participants, the total cost (general and Follow-Through funding) 

amounted to $523.77. 4 



^ The proposal indicates a non-federal contribution of 
$67,315.00. However, almst half of this money, estimated at $31,360.00 
represented a monetary value of 65 volunteers' time. This was eliminated 
from this report to avoid confusion. 



2 

The $20 per-pupil cost of fourth grade pupils with limited 
Follow-Tlirough services was subtracted from the total amount when the 
per-pupil cost for full-time participants was estimated. 

3 

The $225.00 per-pupil maintenance of efforts cost was based 
on the total maintenance of efforts cost of $168,670 (1971-1972 Proposal 
Budget) and a total enrollment of 750 pupils at Mary R. Martin School. 
The usual per-pupil expenditure cost was not utilized in this report 
because the Follow-Thi^ough Project representis a total package. 

^ Per-pupil cost expenditure of $503.77 was estimated for ele- 
mentary pupils, based on the 1971-1972 Educational Expenditure Per-Pupil 
released by the Office of Clerk-Treasurer. 
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II. HIGHLIGHTS OP FINDINGS 



• -^^u ^-^^^ary of Key F indinryM 

1. Project Fo] ]ov;--Throi.U{li appeared to nc most effective 
at kindexf^nrtcn einci at first p/rade, and least effective 
at second and third r.rndcs during, the 1971-197^ scliool 
year. rollov;-rhrr' ' cliildrcn evidenced significantly 
higher love] of ! ^ readiness and achievement skills. 
. than did cor.trol ciu. Idrcn at ki.nderp.arten to first 
{grades. At f^rc^dcs tv;o to ti\rcc, control chi3dren 
continued to demonstrate significantly hiv^hcr level 
of performance than did Follovz-Throuf^h children-^ 
(Table A). 

TAfiLI: A 

SIJMI.\^RY or ATTAINV^.:NT 0^' rPOOlJCT nBJnCTlVF.S Ri'LATlVR W 

ADnnvr.Mj-NT, snLF-roNCurT an'h Arrr.N'nAwcF by c;RAnr. 



1 - - 7— 

1 j Croup 
Croup ! Dependent j f^oldim; 
Compcrison | Variable | AdvantnT;e 


Product 
r)hjt>cti vcs^ 
Attained 
No. Yes No 


Kinder^jaiten 
Fol low-ThrouRh 
Vs. Control 


i f-'ctropolitun Readirioss 
Stanford F.avly Sciiool 
Self-Concept Ratin,? 
Atter;dance 


1 

Kinder;; art en 
ro] low- 
Throujjh 

1 


^ X 

1 X 

2 X 
X 


First Grade 
Follow-Throuj^h 
Vs. Control 1 
Vs. Control 2 
Vs. Control 1 
Vs. Control 2 
Vs. Control I 
Vs. Control 2 


Stanford I: Reading-Math 
Self-Concept Rating 
Attendance 


First Grade 
ronov;-'ihron5?!T 

No difference 

Control 2 

Ko difference 

Control 

No difference 

No difference 

Control 


1 X 

2 X 

2 X 

3 X 

1 X 
i X 
? X 
3 X 


Second Grade 
Follow-ThrouRh 
Vs. Control 


Stanford IT - Readinjj 
Stanford TT - Kath 
Self-Concept Rating 
Attendance 


Third Grade 
Follow-ThrouRh 
Vs. Control 


Stanford II - Reading - 
Math . 

Self-Concept Rating 
Attendanct} 


Control 

No difference 
No difference 


1 X 

2 X 

3 X 



^ Refer to pages 3-6 for the product objectives listed by ?rade. 



^ Comparability of Follow-Throu^^h and control schools v;as based 
on Poverty, Mobility, and .^XchieverAent indices. Poverty index represents 
a gross measure of socio-econoinic patterns of children attending a parti- 
cular school • Mobility index represents a gross ir^easure of the number of 
school transfers made in a year. 
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The sureriov' pcr-f'OM'nirjr-j or I'l^dcrrsTit-cn r.r.d First Grade 
Pol lov-'fhrounh- c.-ii Iclren over the contro] ^(ronp.s represents 
increasi!}\7 ef fectivcne.-js: of this |^roe*>"ani over four to four 
sr.d ^ half y?arr> of Project oper.-iti .-^n. In iho past fclurinn. . 
the >chool years January- June jQnfi, and 1^69-1970), 

control cluJ clrcn hnn ahvays ueinonstraten si ?rnif.icant ly hipjier 
level of ])erf ordnance than Hid Kinderv.rtrtor* l'Ollow-Throup;h 
children in>til the \97(\'-]97l school yf^rjr, -when the trend was 
reversed. Kinderurrrten Follov.'-Thrnu.ch chndren then evidenced 
significant ]y his/her Jtivel of readiness ski! Is than did the 
control {groups for th.c first tiir.e in three and s half years. 
The trend was continni'/a to the cnrreiJt school year. Tne 
significantly higher level of perfoiinance of First Grade 
Follow-Tfirotsj?,h children over the control ^^roup during the 
1971-1972 school year occtirred for the first time in four 
years of irnplement.^^tion of- First Grade Pol low-Tnroiic^h Pro- . 
ject. However, trends reflecting lower performance of Follcw- 
Throuf^h children when coFipared to control children at second 
and third j;rades noted in previous years, appeared to be 
continuing. 

2. Differ:^nces attributed to teacher factor appeared to trans- 
cend differences attributed tc treatrnent f school) effects. 
Analysis of tfcachei" comparisons within each treatment 
(school) revealed 15 out of 19 teacher comparisons were 
highly significant (p(.OS to p(.OOni). 

a. .At kinder?:arten, teacher comparisons v;ithin Follov/- 

Throuj^h and control school were significant. 

b. At first ftrade. teacher comparisons at Follow- 
Throuj^h and the two control schools were highly 
significant. 

- 12 - 



At seccyad f^racic, tw;.: out of three to;;cher cor»nari - 

i)^ I'oj jov:-Throup.h school , and two teacher 
ccrnparisons in cor.trol school v;cre highly signi- 
ficant. 

d; At third j^radfj, tliffcrenccs between the three 
Vol. loW"TnvoupM teachers \/ere non-sip^iu ficant , 
whiJc th.e vvio teacher con-:pariscns vrithin" the con- 
trol school wore si<;niricnni:. 

These findin.;^^ <;uf;f;est that teacher differences have as 
p.reat an ijnpact on children's pcrfoi-Tnanco as participation in 
a Fo] low-Throu.c^h or 7X)n-Fol lov/-Throu(>h pro.s^ram. Tncy suR.Qest 
the need to Te-cxarnino variabjes relative to teacliini^ beha- 
viors presently unknown which appear to have a marked influ- 
ence /on children's performance. 

Duration of Project teach inc[ experience did not show any con- 
sistent relationship witlj inean ratinc.s received on a locally- 
devised seven-point ratinp. scale completed hy the Proiect 
admiTiistrative staff. Hiirh correlations were noted between 
duration of l^roject experience and mean ratings for kinder- 
garten teacbers. Correlations ranr[ed between .10 to ,20 
for !*o 11 ow-'rh rough teachers at first to third grades. 

These findin^^s indicated that the indicated product objec- 
tive was attained only in one out of four prades: Fol lo v;- 
Throug h teachers will reco i ve ratings on the Responsive 
Classr oo m Ratini;^ Scale which will be directly proportional to 
the nuinbcr of years of Project tehirhin^ experience . 

Duration of Project participation evidenced no impact on 
achieveinent and self-concept ineasures at the end of the 
school year in three out of four ii-radc levels. The si.i^zni- 
f leant positive infhience of duration of Project partici- 
pation was limited only to arithinetic coinputationai skills 
and self-concept measures of Second Grade Fol low-Throu?jh 
children. 

These findings indicated that attainment of the following 
product objective was limited only to Second Grade Foliow- 
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Tnroup.h chi ldren on selected jne«sures: IV.rrtcjon of Hoi Io^Ij:^ 
TliTourJi particip ation ^'ill shov: ^jj^^A/jl^Jil^'ilf—I.?^— 
re ad in r? -Bati^p ;nnt:i cs skills ni; n sel f-co=^cept the c^ul oF the; 
sch ool y onr. 

nxplorr.tnry sti'.rUcs of forr.er Tol lov;-'r^-'roih^h pupiKs in 
' trr«Tisit,ion ' attcndinq rozu]rir for^rr.b f::rndti clnsscs nt Max/ 
. B» Martin r^chool ^ conpr.re(i v/il.h fourtli-i^/m'do pupil v;ith no 
sin^jlar experiences from t:\:o non- l-oi i ow- Tnrour.h schools 
indicated the fo]lov;inn f ir.iilnj:>5 : 

Differences in basic achjeveincnt rKi:ls, se]f-con~ 
ccpt r.atinr.f-i and attorndnnce x-^er?. hot sienificnnt 
Klicn 'in transition' ch-iJdron were cor.pr.red u'ith 
regular fourth nrado children frcri a non-Foi Iok- 
Tfn"on/,^h school fConrrol J) compc'irable to the Pollow- 
Throujth school in poverty and ir- TTiohiiity irtdiccs. 

Overall ^;rolJp difference was sii:nifica?it (Mnitivarizite 
F = 2.23, p(.OS) when co^nparisons \s'ere jnrtde between 
the children 'in transition^ and Control 2 or roi^iJiar 
fourth grade chiK^rcn. Control 2 children were attend- 
ing non-rollov;-T}iroij;^h schools which wore better socio- 
oconoriically than the Follow-Throuiih school, based on 
lower poverty and lower mobility indices. Performance 
on CTBS Arithrnetic Concepts rc-presented the most sii^rifi- 
cant difference between the tuo groups ?-nd contributed 
to the overall group difference: 

• Children 'in transition* were functioning at 3.:5 
grade level as compared to Control 2 children who 
were functioning nt 4.3 grade level at the end of . 
fourth grade. 

. Children *in transition' were functioning at 2.5 
grade level as compared to Control 2 children who 
were functioning at 3,2 grade level in the early 
part of third grade (November 1970). 

Findings from these exploratory studies represented 

trends similar to earlier studies of the same three groups at 

kindergarten through third grade. 
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6. A foilov/^up of Fol low-Throui[7h and control pupils :it: two 
j^rade levels indicated si^nificnnt ciifferenccs in favor 
of Sf^cond \:rctd(^ controhT at the end of the ]97n-1971 and 
1971-1971? school yenrs. Mowover, differences did not meet 
fti^Tnlf icance in the follov-up of Tliivd Grade Follow-Throup,h 
and control pupilr; (Tahle R) • 

TABLT; R 

SW-mRY OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIRS OVHR A TKO-YFAR PHRIOD, 
"1970^1971, AND 1971-1972 fiCUOOl YEAR 



Follow-U|^ Studios 
By Year 



Dependent 
Variable 



Hroup Holding; 
AdvantajTC 



Second Grade Follow-Throut^h 
V*;. ControiS 








1970-1971 


Stanford 
Stanford 


1 Readinf^ 
I Math 


Control 

No Difference 


1971-1972 


Stanford 
Stanford 


IT Reading 
II Math 


Control 

No Difference 


Third Grade Follow-Tljrouph 
Vs. Controls 








1970-1971 


Stanford TI Reading 
Stanford II Math 


No Difference 
No Difference 


1971-1972 


Stanford 
Stanford 


n Readinjy 
II .Math 


No Difference 
No Difference 
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a. ,SGcondJ]rj;:j^^^^ , Controls 

. At the end of first ernde (Mny 197]), control 
cbiidrfin evicionced sic^ni f icnntly hij^hcr level 
of perfori-'irince (pv'.Ol) than did' the Follow- 
Throufrh children, "on two (PnraRraph Meaning nnd 
Word IU:adinn) out of tlirce Stanford T Rcadinfi 
suotosts* A year later (May lf)72) , the same 
controj r.roup evidenced si C;nificnntly hi.c^her 
level of ])f;rfor?r.ancc (p/\ni) than did tlie Follow- 
Throuj[Th p^roup on the Stanford Pnrac^rciph Meaninc' 
subtest only, nnis, differences betv;een these 
two n^otrps noted at the end of second ^.rade, did 
not appear to be as ^reat as differences noted a 
year earlier^ 

^' Third G rade F o llow- T h'roiic ^h Vs, Controls 

.. Overall gro\ip dif f crencesbetween these two groups 
vere not siimificant at the end of the second and 
third f{Tf\6es. 

These findings suR^est that the consistent superior per 
foriiiance of controls over the Follow-Through children 
observed in the past (refer to previous evaluation reports) 
was not maintained over time. These findings may be a func 
tion of • introducing* 'structure' into what has been a rela- 
tively fluid and unstructured program change in Project 
administration, differences in program ernphasis etc. 

The influence of preschool experience on basic achievement 
skills, attendance and self-concept ratings, failed to 
reflect a consistent trend. This finding may be a function 
of several factors including: 

a« Preschool experience is not unitary as it interacts 
with a variety cf school and non-school experiences. 
The more remote the experience is, the more diffi- 
crslt it becomes to attribute anything to such experi- 
ence as they become compounded by other variables. 

b. Learning is not a function only of the interaction 
between children and teacher, it is a process that 
is going on between children themselves, as well 
as between cldldren and the outside world. 
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Ar.alysis cf variables influenclr.G achievement and self-ccncept 
"of FoJlow-Throufz^i children at the end of the school year, 
kindergarten through fourth n^-^^'^-.* indicated that teachers* 
initial self-concept ratings of participants , repre:^ented 
the hest predictor of performance. Self-concept rntin.as 
showed a positive nnd. direct relationship on performance: 
'Ilie hifiher the initial ratinr;S» the hipj^er was the perform- 
ance level. Other key findings were noted: 

a* Duration of Follow-Thi*ou?^h participation evidenced 
• no influence on achievement or self -concept except 
at second grade. 

b. Attendance and chronological age hardly showed any 
impact on perfoi*mance. 

c. PLR scores (KnhlTnann-Anderson) appeared to be the 
best predictor of achievement and self-concept when 
available. 

d. Selected pre-test measures were also found to be 
good predictors of children's performance. 

Findings from item number suggest that the time of the 

data collection may detci^mine the degree of impact Jf such 

data on performance, 'ihe more recent the test data, the 

higher are the probnbilities of its sipnificant impact^ the 



more remote the test data, the less are the probabilities of 
demonstrating a significant influence. 'Fhe recency of ini- 
tial self-concept ratings, pre-test measures, and PLR scores 
may account for its consistent sij^nificant effects on per<- 
formance. Similarly j» the effects of Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests total scores (obtained at Icindergarten) were only found 
to be significantly predictive of performance at first grade* 
Its influence became less evident, however, at the upper 
primary levels. 
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9. Ratings of Follow-Throupji teachers hy Vno Project rir!mi:>- 
istrative staff on a seven -point Resnc^Ksive Clnssroom 
Obsorvation Ratinji Scale indicated implementation of the 
Respon:;ive Principle witli the more ^responsive* cln.ssroom 
behaviors at kindorerirtcn with the less responsive class- 
room beiiaviors at first Rrncle. The following key findings 
were noted: 

. Utilization of the LanRuap.e nxperiencos in Reading 
■ . approach decreases as one ^roes up the j^radc level. 

. Degree of teachei^s verba] demoanin<{ behavior appeared 
to be strori,r[ly correlated witli application of strong: 
physical force to insure classroom control. 

10. Relationships between mean ratings -received and class achieve- 
ment from kindcrjiarten to third ^i^^de, were not evident^ 

These findings suggest that other critical variables 
affect classroom achievement othet than the decree of imple- 
mentation of 'Responsive' classroom environment principle, or 
the duration of Project-teachinR experience. These findings 
further suggest the need to re-examine those variables 
presently unknown which are affecting classroom performance. 

B. Implications and Recommendatio ns 

Project Effectiveness and Achievement; Project Follow- 
Through appeared to be most effective at kindergarten and first 
grade, and least effective at the upper grade levels. At the two 
lower grade levels, Follow-Through children evidenced a higher 
level of basic readiness and achievement skills than did the 
control children. At the upper grade levels (grades 2 through 4) , 
control children tended to show significantly higher level of 
performance than did Follow-Through children. 

TTie superior perforraance of Kindergarten and First 
Grade Follow-Through children over the control groups alluded to, 
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represents inc7"cri3 5n,v'. erif.-ctivonjs< of pvoc^r?!:^ C'vcr four to 

four rnd a hr^.f /cnrn of Project opc.rnt ion. In the Pcist (durin^:^ 
the school yviir^ J?^ruary-.Juno ]9(:9.^ - ] v^P , and lOfS'i-iOTO) ^ 

control children hrid ai\:nyr^ de:'-!on?{,rat '^d i^Tr.Trif i cant ly hif^hcr 
level of- pevfov/nance than did K.rndc'rrartoTi Tol 1 o'.;-lln-ou^h 
children iint:l 1 l-]\e 1970-] ;)7l school y ■^ar> \:i\en the trend was 
reversed. K1nde?\fr;irten Fen ov.*-Throvrh childr.n then evidenced 
si^-^njf icant}y h'lph-rr level of readiness skill.-' tha.^ did the 
control f.roups for the first ti.rie in three and a half years. 
Tne trend v;as rontinned to the current school year. 'Hie .si^ni- 
ficantly hii'h.er level of pcrfoin^ianec of l^irst Grade Follow- 
'ilirough children over the control r.voiin durinf^, the 1971-1972 
school year occurred for the first tiiTie in fom^ yeavs of inple- 

iTientation of First Grade Follow-Tliron,p[h Project. The implication 
from these findin<{S appears to be that continuing imple/n^-.ntnticn 

will result in increasine. Project effectiveness to affect achieve- 
ment and readiness skills, with increasin?^ understandinf^ cf the 
theory undexlyinjy the 'Responsive' classroorn ervironinent with 
increasing experience in its iti-tplementation. It should be noted, 
however, that the Responsive Environment Principle ?js presently 
implemented, has undergone several modifications introduced at the 
local level. Some stinjcture has been added to v/hat has been 
considered 'too open' or 'too unstructured' approach of the 
Responsive Principle in an effort to make it more relevant to 
the local needs. It is hit^hly probable, therefore, that the 
increasing effectiveness of this Project may be a function of the 
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the sole infliicnco of Mjc rcr-^onr- i vc nni'ir'V'Cn. 

Tronds ve^lecti);r: lov;c-r porforrvtnce oi' I cm ] C)v;-TnroupJ. 
children when corprived l:o coTv.ro] c: ild-rfi, r;V second nrd third 
.p,vadcs c; ;)pC'nrod to be cont i nui n • . Prodnr; oh i ect i ves vol at ive to 
nclii ovc'inent , self-concont , aiid nti'eiU'rMu-.o v.'cro bn^-'diy rM'tair.ed 
this year as in the previous years. There trends r^ay he a func- 
tion of children^'; earlier exposnrc to a pr^'Prar in its early 
devclopmcr.t al phase. The !• e^.ncinsi vc proerar-: t/ien. tv;o years ai^o, 
was operatin>; in a random triai-error fardnon, with its share of 
problems which are usually associated witli nilot pror:rams in its 
initial year of operation. Or, the poor ol^served performance may 
he a function of children's earlier exposure to a totnll* 'un- 
structured' or 'too open' approaches^ prirnnrily diverted at de- 
veloping their self-concept. 

F oIjow- Up S ti:dies and Ach ievement: Th-e superior per- 
formance of control children o>'er Follow-Throu^:j:h children at 
p,.rades 2 and 3 during the 1971-1972 school year fsee pacjes 12-13) 
was not always verified hy the follow-up studies. A two-year 
follow-up of controls and Second Grade Follow-Through children 
indicated that altho\i^h the controls showed significantly higher 
level of achievement at the end of the secovid year, differences 
were not as great as those ohserved a year earlier. A two-year 
follow-up of Third Grade Follov.'-Tli rough and control children 
indicated that differences at the end of second (Trade and at the 
end of third grade were non-sii^nificant . Grorip differences which 
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disa])poarrr.{ over time. 

Finc*ir>^l'^, fro:''* these fr.llov;-un stiic^ie?; mr:y be a function 
of in?^ny fjtctors ;)r:ci:rrinr chirincr the K^*7]-]072 c^hoo] year. The 
niost obvio-iF. was t:\o c]\:r.\?s in atinin; ^V rntion of Project rollow- 
Throuf^h. *rrus clia/oc vA the tot"; brrnldcd other oqiial ly importanr 
chanj;«?s nos t ovi cient in rn*07i-ar"*. st v:ucturc , yroriraTn eriphar-is , and 
in Kt^jff reccpr'>^Mt^' ■*o ide::S. A structure v;ns introdueo(] into 
v;]iat l':a3 been i y fluid, open, aiid very nnslrnclured pro- 
gram, ali.hovirh the r.eneral intent of tlie re.^i>onsivo program struc 
ture vas rr.ainta i ncd . Awareness of builciinn up the child's self- 
concept continued to be the focus of the profrran, but not at the 
expense of ip^norinf^ such basic skills as reading at r:rades 1 to :^ 
TTie child's curiosity, his capacity to learn^ and interest were 
utilized as a media on which to provide individualized classroorn 
instruction^ but te^ichers assumed a more active role in c;uidinR 
learinn activities for acquisition of basic skills. The Model's 
basic readin?? approachi Lanc?uaqe Fxneriences in Readine , for 
example, was supplemented with other readintz approaches at the 
discretion of the teacher involved. Teaching staff's reactions 
to the chan.^e in administrative set-up was very positive. A 
rapport established between Project administration and teachin.^ 
staff, no doubt resulted in .qrcater cooperation and more willin^^- 
ness to try out new ideas than would have been possible, under 
different circumstances. 
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Another -rnctor v,07n"h con^vj dcrin?' is the i-^:)Mlity pattcri!. 
Over a tv;o-ycar pt.-riod, chilfb cn fron Tol j c^w- Yh*rour'j'. aiu! contrcl 
schools v;ere harcUy staMc. rnr exarnpjo, in tho follov-up of 
Tliird Ciracie V*ol lov;-'j irrr^^i'.ih niic' :.-ont7ol cmi 1 rlrr.-i'. , }css rhaTi half 
of rollov;-'ihrou(in yjouy, r^^r.rrir.'H! , ar> cc»;^ij)a rci to F^^': of control 
p,"roiip v;ho stcfyed» V/ero those v;ho v;erc rovine our of the district 
ti^c hip^her iiclii cvi »io , th*;* noi c- ivot ivatod youTiosters? 

Proicct I'f f c ct j ve rjC-:>s_ ;^nd Sel f-C oiicc Tit. : 0^»o of the 
unusual findings in thi?^; report is that rollow-'riirouc^h children 
failed to demonstrate consistently significantly higher level of 
self-concept ratinfjs than did the controls. Only Kindergarten 
Follov;-Throi)g]^ children demonstrated s-inn? f icantly higher seif- 
concept ratings, as compared to comparahie control group. UT^en 
one considers that the Responsive Environment Principle is built 
around the enhancement of the child's self-concept, it is remark- 
able that its manifestation was not at all evident. However > 
this finding may he a function of the test instrtmcnt utilized. 
Teachers' ratings may not truly reflect a valid measurement of 
the child's self-concept. Furtheimiore , one v;onders also what is 
self --concept? Are there better, more valid techniques of assess- 
ing change in self-concept? 
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lation oil ilu? .'Klveri'C of foci? o^' rnoi'iliry v;erc pot confirmed, 
r^s clirnti oj^ of Tol 1 i r^vou:*.n ]\'irt i c j ]>at ion w:>s foimc^ to have 
no iinprct: on pc--i'f orrrnico . A':tcr::irince , and -l-ronolorncri] 
aee wore founc^ lo have r^o innnct rtlFO. The consistent 
positive effects of tenchers* initial seif-concopt ratinjis of 
p.^rtic^ panti; appeared lo bo sori^ev'lK'it related to the self-nil- 
fillinp; ))rop]icsy^ alluded to by Clark in 196^, and hy Rosenthal 
Tiid Jackson in IPfSR. Tt should be noted, ho'''ever, that other 
variables including PLR scores; and selected pre-test measures 
which were found to be yoci\ predictors of performance, were 
adininiste* ?d at almost the s^me time as the teachers' self -con- 
cept ratinj^s. That time of data collection may in part deter- 
tnine the significance of their influence on performance is 
strongly suspected. As noted earlier, it appears that the 
more recent the tost data, Lhe hirjier the probabilities of a 
significant impact, and vice versa. 

T eachinc; Tnflaence and Perfo7^mance: Trends were not 
consistent when mean ratin.^s on the Responsive Classroom Ratinj^ 
Scale were correlated *with class performance across four grade 
levels. Spearman relationship ranged from -1 at kindergarten 
to 0 at first grade. 

When class achievement was correlated with duration of 
Project experience, correlations were consistently low from first 
to third grade. The high correlations noted at kindergarten may 
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apain be :\ f -jnct r.f rVr Mtni-cc' r.:iri^>L; ^'r,' r'cr r 
t c a c 1 ^ e 1 • s i r rv • o 1 \ ^ e d , 

CcmplcV i on rf rr.tin^^!- by rr:r> Pri.jr-ct rjr'T-n ni:;trr,:ive 
staff vn-ay rcfject *:-M)rp.e hinsc-s that voiiiO nffcct xhv vr-lidiry of 
the inst Tur; ''Ht , niid tV:er'M"orc\, i-p.y noc a vroo iiicVViro c':f 

the rcr;l r.l riS:n'0(ViT VCcclicr'S bi^p.avior. Thu vr^idity the rnX 
inp, in!;tnii.K*nt itr,rlf, T:i:»y also hr- of sc"v.» qTicstion, To sir'^.'^.nrj 
brief]/, tlie low ctnrelatioiis bel"..Lren cla^:?roo:n ach'k-^':- uent and 
decree of ."ir:t)JcrT!en tril i on of responr.ive ])rinciple, as \:c^ll as be- 
tv;ceii clas.sroori aeb j ovz-ricnt avic] dnrrition of Proiect--ro-.iChirm 
expcrioieo, 5.uj^>:ont t>ic existence of otbc>' variables i.;bich have 
more i'-nact on class j^-rfonnance . 

R e c onirrt en d a t i on s : Hased on findinr.s presented earlier, 

and in interview's with Project staff, the fnllowinq iccciTijTenda- 

tions are su^^^ested: 

Project Pol low-TliroMj^h nay be contined on a 
limited basis, 

2. Project evaluation should incl!ide an assess- 
ment of other critical vari allies affectin?^ 
children's perf enhance. 
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III. PROJFXT [»n.scrapTio:>! 



Project Fo] low-Thron^^h served h tota] of -100 pupils From 
kinderRr.rccn throut^h third rjrade, during tlic 1971-1972 school year. 
A total of I'l classes operated under the Project ^ th two classes 
at kindcr.rarten,^ and four classes each at p,rades 1, 2, and 3. In 
addition, two clai^scs at fourth orade, consistinf^ of 66 pupils, 
received somt^ limited hidiveLt Project services in the fon^ of in- 
service traiiri]ir. froin fourth rrade classiooiii teachers. 

Tlie Foliow-ThroupJ\ School, ^1a7'y B. Martin, evidenced the 

following characteristics durinj^ the 1971-1972 school year: 

Approximately nine out of every ten children were 
on Public Assistance, 

Approximately five out of every ten children 
attended scliools other than the Follow-Through 
School durinjT the school year. 

Pupils attending the Pol low-Tlirouch school 
evidenced an Avern^^ level of eeneral inental 
functioning:, TraTeri on performance on the Kuhl- 
TTifinn- Anderson Test at three grade levels (.grades 
2, 3, and 6) . 

Pupils at first tirade evidenced an A vera e^^ 
Readiness status for success in first erndo 
work, based on mean performance of 62.50 (C 
rating) on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

Pupils attending the Follow-'Hirou^Th school 
were functioninj^^ at least eij^ht months below 
^rade level in basic readinj^ skills, based 
on performance on the Stanford Paraj^raph 
Meaning subtest at entry to j^rades 2 and 3* 



The oricrinal four kindergarten classes were reduced to two 
classes in February 1972 because of a drop in enrollment. 
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. Pupils attendiriH the I-onov.'-lhrouc^h school 
were functioning^ f\t lease six montlis below 
grade level in bn.'^ic conpiitntiona). skills, 
based on the Stanford Arithmetic subtest at 
entry to >^rades 2 and rs, 

. Pupils attending! the PoHow-Tlirour^h school 
evidenced mCcin ^ittendancc of 16.*^,. "^2, repre- 
senting 9Vj of the total 1^,0 school days. 

Participant Clia rr ct e risti es 

A total of approximately 466 pupils were served by the 
FdI low-'Dirour.h Project, '^f this number, 400 pupils represent in.q 
86^5 wore enrolled in 14 )-ol low-Throuph classes at kindergarten 
throuj»h third ni^^^de. The remaining; 66 pupils at fourth "rade 
received indirect and limited services throut^h participation of 
their classroom teachers in locally-conducted Follow-Through in- 
service sessions. 

Average daily membership (ADNO was estimated at 7i^9 
pupils from kindergarten through third grade and 62 pupils at 
fourth grade. ADM pupil distribution by grade and sex follows 
belov;: 



Grade 


Total 


Girl 


Boy 


Kindergarten 


77 


38 


39 


1 


104 


53 


51 


2 


94 


53 


41 


3 


104 


54 


50 


4 


62 


32 


30 



The Kindergarten Follow-Through pupils evidenced the follow 

ing characteristics: 

Four out of every ten pupils had preschool 
experience . 

Pupils were functioning at 26th percentile in 
readiness skills, based on their performance 
on the Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
(SOSAT) at entry. 
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, Mean attendance at the end of the sciiool year 
was estimated at l:>9 days, representing 88'. 
of the required ISO schoo] days* 

The First Crade I'ol lo\;-7nro nrh pupils evidenced the follow- 
ing, characteristics: 

, Approxiniatcly fo\ir out of every ten papils had 
preschool experience . 

Approximately five out of every ten pupil? 
attended schools other t'nan the Pol lo\;-Throu^nh 
scliool from kindergarten throupji first r.rade, 
based on the estimated mobility rate^ of 1,4. 

Mean duration of Pol low-Tnrouf(h participation 
was cstiinated at 302,78 days, Tcprescntin.i^ 84% 
of 360 school days (kinder^iarten through first 
grade) , 

. Mean attendance di;rinR the 1971-1972 school year 
was estimated at 165,5 days, representinj^ 92% of 
the 180 school days. 

Pupils were functionin5:; at the Aver n tie level in 
readiness skills at entry > based on tTTe mean per- 
formance of 62.5 (C ratinfj) on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests Total Score, 

Tlie Second Grade Follow-Through children evidenced the following 

characteristics ; 

Approximately five out of every ten pupils had 
preschool experiences, 

• Mean duration of Pol Icw-Throuj^h participation 
was estimated at 426,08, representing^ 79% of 
the 540 school days (from kindergarten through 
second grade) . 

• Mean attendance during the 1971-1972 school 
year was estimated at 163,7, representing 91% 
of the 180 school days. 



^ Mobility index represents a gross measure of how long children 
stay in a given school or the number of school transfers children make in a 
year. It "epresents the ratio of the number of entries, transfers, and with- 
drawals to the average daily membership for a given school. 
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Pupils were fiinctioninr; at least five months 
below cx])cctancy in l)r:r.ic readint^ and math 
skills at entry to second jrrade, 

The Third Grade roMow-Thro uc^h pupils demonstrated the follow- 
g characteristics : 

Approximately five out of every ten pupils had 
pre3chcoJ. experiences , 

Approximately five out of every ten pupils 
attended schools other than the Follow-Throur,h 
scliool -.--e . i;inciL'r^arten through third rjrade, 
based t':r- ■"/'"i^ated mobility rate of 1.94. 

Mean duration of l-ol 1 ow-Throuf:h participation 
was estimated at 46S days, representing^ (^O.^o of 
the 720 schco] days (from kindcr^qarten through 
third grade) . 

Mean attendance durint^ the 1971-1972 school year 
was estimated at 165.7 days, representing 92% of 
the 180 school days. 

Participants were functioning on the average 1.3 
years below expectancy in basic reading skills at 
entry to thirci grade. 

• Participants were functioning on the average one 
year below expectancy in basic math skills at 
entry to third grade. 

Pupils at fourth grade evidenced the following characteristics 

Approximately four out of every ten pupils had 
prescliool experience. 

ApproxiTTilv ' V five out of every ten pupils 
attended schools other than the Follow-Tlirough 
school, based on the estimated mobility rate of 
2.10. 

Mean duration of attendance in this scliool was 
estimated at 541.87 days, representing 67^6 of 
the 810 school days (from kindergarten through 
fourth grade) . 

. Mean attendance during the 1971-1972 school year 
was estimated at 163.5, representing OVo of the 
180 school days. 
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. Parti cipaiits were functioning on tlic average two 
years below expectancy in readinp skills at entry 
to fourth f^racJe. 

^ ^ct Operati ons^ 

Project Pollow-l^rcur,H operated a total of 14 clasr.es, kinder 

garten throupli third j^racle, and offered limited consultation services 

to two classes at the fourth pji\dc. Unique components of the 14 Follow 

1'hrou[;h classes wei-e as follows: 

A full day pro.f^ram for Kindergarten Follow- 
Tnrouf:h pupils in contrast to the half-day 
prograiTis for non-Kindergarten Follow-Throu<^h 
classes. 

Application of the P.espon^;ive Fnvironment 
Principle at kindergarten through third grade. 

Use of the Language F.xperiences in Pscading 
(LF.IR). 

Use of the Curriculum Development Associates 
(CUA) math program. 

Regular in-service sessions. 

Creative utilization of paraprofessional and 
volunteer personnel in the classroom. 

Comprehensive supportive services including 
medical -dental -social -psycho logical services . 

Real and active parent involvement. 
Employment of low-income neighborhood residents. 
At fourth grade, participation of fourth grade classroom 
teachers in Follow-Through' in-service sessions represented its only 
association with the Project. The general object of this limited 
service was to help these classroom teachers, whose classes are follow- 
ing the traditional classroom teaching, which is to acquire some under- 
standing of the Responsive Environment Principle, as a majority of 

their pupils had been in Project Follow-Through. 
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Instnic tio?! -. ^nd rurrT Culnyn: The curriculum utilized at 
Project rollow-Throur^h , kinderc^.arten throu.^h third p,rade, is based 
upon the Responsive Hnvironment Fol low-Throu:^h Pror;ram, This program 
is based on the following basic principles: 

Children learn at different rates. 

Children learn in different ways. 

Children learn best v.hen tliey are interested in 
what they arc learning. 

The Res]^onsive Finvi ronment Pro^jram consists of the following 

processes: 

Tlic leaminj; environment should be responsive 
to the child. 

The child should be free to explore the learn- 
ing environment. 

The child should be free to set his own pace 
of learning. 

. The learning activities should not depend upon 
extrinsic rewards that are not a part of the 
learning experience. 

. UTienever possible, the child should be informed 
about the consequences of his acts. 

. The environment should be arranged so the child 
is likely to make a series of interconnected 
discoveries about his physical environment and 
social world. 

The principles of the Responsive Environment approach served 
as the basic guidelines in developing curriculum for five subject areas, 
These subject areas included Reading, Science, Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics, and Physical Education: 

• Reading - The *'Van Allen Language Experience in 
Reading" (LEIR) has been utilized in the first, 
second, and third grade. This approach makes no 
definitive distinction between the reading pro- 
gram and the development of liste)iing, speaking, 
and writing skills. The LEIR approach plans for 
developing a basic sight vocabulary and competence 
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in ur>inp a variety of word recof^nition skiHs, for 
providing a wide varioty of reaoiriQ materials and 
intonratinrr the various conrr.ni cat ion skills, and 
of developinp, inotivati'jn to read. 

A dor.ifjn for readin,^ is stirmlatcd through the 
child's rori lir.ntion tiuit. liis oral lanenaf^e expres- 
sion, based upon his Csn exp'jrionccs and tliOr.fili ts , 
can ])0 v.'rittcn and read alonn with rcadin^: the 
thoiipjits and idoas of others. Tlie I.anr.uar.e P.xpcri- 
ence A]')proac'n docs not require rcr^ular readinp, 
periods and follov;-up activities for each day for 
every child. 

(Refer to Appendix A-2 for a sample of a unit lesson). 

Science - Science instruction was hased upon the 
Material Objects and Relativity subjects from the 
Science Curriculum Improvement Study Program (SCTS) . 
The tv,'o units represent the units utili::cd by the 
Project. The prof^ram "Material Ob.jects" unit uses 
the properties of matter as the vehicle to develop 
the process skills such as observation, classification 
interpretation, size-time~s])ace relationships, commu- 
nication, and sensory perception. Children are 
provided with experiences that help to learn these 
skills in a developmental structure, buildinj^ on 
earlier acquired skills. One of the main objec- 
tives of the prof^ram is to involve children in inde- 
pendent activity with as littJe '^teacher interference" 
as possible. The teacher acts as a resource person 
and moves from child to child, or mini-jp,roup to mini- 
group, personalizing the instruction and trying to 
accommodate for individual differences in the group. 

(Refer to Appendix A-3 for a sample of a unit lesson) . 

Social Studies - Emphasis is placed on learning 
activities that deepen the child's understanding of 
his environment. The Materials and Activities for 
Teachers and Children (MATCH) Project was utilized 
as one of the vehicles to help the child understand 
his environment. Pupils are allowed to experience 
v/ith varieties of phenomena including acting on. the 
MATCH materials. Learning occurs then through child's 
direct experiences, rather than through the traditional 
one-sided teacher's input* These materials also help 
the teacher to structure activities which will help 
children learn from what they are doing rather than 
from what they are being told. 



(Refer to Appendix A-4 for a sample of a unit lesson). 



Mntjicrinti cs - T})0 Cm^ricKlnM Dove] o])ne^it Associates 
(Cl)A) a]^proacii provides for iridivi du;i 1 discoveries 
throuph use of inani nul p.ti ve aids and devices essen- 
tia] in l)uildir»<; Tn:;tiKMnatical concepts. F:ach child 
will be an active participant in concept development 
at the concrete and scni ^concrete star,es. Primary 
enphasis focuses on thin^::nc:, reasonin.'.i, and under- 
standin.f» rather than on pure ly inecl'ian i ca 1 responses , 
Fxtcnsivo use has bron made of both the loiuca] 
strjcture of matlicmntics and the discovery apivi^oach 
to learn inf.. 

(Refer to A]>pendix A-5 for a sample of a unit lesson). 

Pbi y 5 i c a 1 I - c! u c a . t i on - The physical echication curriculum 
has concentrateti on r^ovement eckication. O])portunities 
\s'cre created for children to learn about and experience 
movement in all forms to understand liow movement influ- 
ences the way lie feels about iiimself, and the degree 
to which movement influences his achievements. 

Teachinj^ techniques utilize problem solving techniques 
ranging from extremely free movement experiences to 
those designed with more structure. 

Staff Development 

Staff development represented one of the critical componerits 
of Project Follow-Through. Its purpose is to provide an in-depth under 
standing of the philosophy and theory underlying the Responsive Environ 
ment Principle. Continuing efforts on its integration with classroom 
tecliniques and procedures through classroom observations, regular commu 
nication among all parties (s taff-administrators-Sponsor), involving 
regular feedback of all processes, etc., have been attempted. 

Staff development has been conducted at two levels: 

At the local level, the two program advisors of 
the administrative staff were responsible for 
conducting in-service sessions for the 25 profes- 
sional and 25 paraprofessional staff. 

At the national level, the Program Sponsor, Far 
-West Laboratories, conducts regional meetings in 
different sections of the country and has been 
attended by the local Follow-Through administra- 
tive staff. 
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'iTie i.n-r>ervice sessions conductcc! ?t the local level included 

the following activities: 

A four-day orientation v:orksl"iop prior to the open- 
in^^ of the 1971-1972 school year. 

In-scrvico session for t\ll Fol lov;~1Tirovinh staff 
was liold twice a month, with each session lasting 
for 1 1/2 hours . 

In-service session by riradc level was held once a 
week, with each session lasting an liour. 

Tlie followinfi topics were discussed in tlicso meetings: 

Role and Contribution of fvaluation to the Follow- 
Tli rough Project . 

Effective Utilization of Parent Involvement and 

Volunteers in Project Fo] low-Through . 

Assessment of Pupil Progress. 

Feedback of 1970-1971 Evaluation. 

Limits of the Responsive Environment. 

Demeaning Teacher Behavior. 

Care and Use of Equipment Involved in the Respon- 
sive Environment. 

Overview of Fol low-Tli" jugh . 

Curriculum Development Associates Math, 

Language Experiences in Reading. 

Individualizing Instruction. 

Discipline, 

Developing Basic Skills in A Responsive Environment. 
At the national level, a total of three regional meetings 
were attended by the Project administrative staff. In addition, a 
total of nine workshops was conducted by the Program Sponsor, 
in Cleveland for all Follow-Through staff. 
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Content of tiic rc^,ional rectinfif included the followinj;: 

Problems in the inplenentation of the Responsive 
Hnvi ronmcnt Principle . 

AsSvSsnent of classroom techniques tlirough class- 
room oljservat j ons , 

Communication and feedt)ack. 

Curriculum in the Responsive i'.nvironment . 
Tl^e other nine workshops were jointly sponsored by the Far 
vVest Laboratory and "ii./.al Fol low-Throii^-^h administrative staff. 
These mectinf^s wort ;ijm)> ».->->ed directly to the actual classroom processes 
such as the following: 

Implementation of the LEIR approach. 

Implementation of the CDA Math program. 

Individualize . instruction. 

. Establishment of limits and discipline in the 
Responsive Environment classroom. 

Effective utilization of toy Library Centers. 
Sup}>ortive Services 

Provision of comprehensive supportive services represents a 
significant change in the role of the Follow-Through School. It is not 
only a place of learning, but has assumed a new role as a coordinating 
agency in the community. It has attempted to integrate comprehensive 
social welfare services and real parent commitment into the total learn- 
ing situation. 

Supportive services consisted of medical, dental, psychological, 
social-work, and parent involvement. A description of the activities 
provided by these services follows: 
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Sixty-three children rccoivec' r^sycholofii ca ] 
asscssnicnt . 

Thirty-einht referred for intellectual 
eva Illation . 

Tv;:^nty-five referred for social-einotional 
difficulties. 

Fifty conferences with teachers relative to psycho- 
loclal asse:^sment of ch.iUlron. 

Tv;enty-tv;o conferences with parents. 

Nineteen pupils were seen for crisis-intervention. 

Tliirty-tliree pupihs v;ere referred to more appropriate 
resources for additional help. 

Twenty-six pupils participated in psychol onist-con- 
ducted group meetin;;s. 

Seventy-seven punils participated in a psycholor^ist- 
organized tutorinj^ pro.c^ram across age and grade groups-. 

Social Work Services: A total of approximately 250 children 
received social work services. Services ranged from the siipple provi- 
sion of appropriate school clothing or shoes to the complex task of 
helping parents work with behavior problems of the child. 

Some excerpts from the report of the social worker follows 



below: 



. . .unfortunately;, many of the children attending 
Mary B. Martin School are often denied simple 
material things wliich are needed for acceptance 
among their peers. 7})e need for proper clothing 
and shoes is obvious. Utiencvcr the principal 
has shoe certificates, tlie social worker immediately 
contacts the child's parents in order to determine 
if it would be all right for their children to 
accept them. Following presentation, the social 
worker takes the child or children to purchase shoes 
or boots for them. Some, used, but wearable cloth- 
ing is kept on hand to he ^iven out by the social 
worker in cases of emergencies. 
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*\Sccial \;orl;cr v;orks closely with many of the 
coip.poncnt partsof Fol ]ow-Tiirou,r;h . Home visits 
arc made to cinphasize the importance of the 
parents kecpin.e dental appointments for their 
.:lii Idren . If che parents arc unable to take 
the cliilfi to the dentist or doctor, the social 
worker nssiines these responsibilities. W*icn the 
children ])ccone ill at school, the ])aronts are 
notified by tliC social worker. I f hospi t^.li r^a- 
tion is required as noted in several cases, the 
social worker assumes this res])onsibili ty follow- 
ing jv'^.rent's approval. 

"Abscntcoisn is an acute problem with many children 
in school. In order to find out the reason for the 
child^s continued absenteeism, the social worker 
makes pv /iodic home visits in order to talk with 
the child's parents. 

"Behavioral problems are often noted in the classroom. 
When the teacher finds it difficult to cope with the 
situation, team meetings including the social worker 
are held. Infrequently, the psychologist may think 
it necessary to make a referral to a definite clinic, 
'fhe social worker, parents and child work very 
closely together in such cases." 

Medical : A total of 200 children received direct medical 

services provided by a private and by a scliool physician. One hundred 

and eighteen of these children representing S9% were seen by a private 

physician, and the remaining 82 (41%) were seen by the school physician. 

The following services were provided by the private physician. 

Complete physical examination. 

Urinalysis. 

Hematocrat, 

Testing for sickle cell anemia. 
Immunization. 

Treatment of tonsillitis, ear infections, conjnc- 
tivitis, and dermatitis. 
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The following, services uoro provideo by tlie f.chool health 

services : 

Comp 1 e t o ph y s i c a 1 ox a ni i n at .1 on . 

Tuberculin testing . 

IniriiunizatT o?) and vaccinations. 

Den ta] Services : All Fol lou -Tlirouf^h cliildren received ponernl 

dcntaJ screening examinations at the be.f^innin^[; of the 197] -1972 school 

y^^^ar. In addition, toothbrush kits and dental floss along with sliort 

lessons in nutrition and dental care were provided. 

Additional dental services included the following;: 

Two hundred twenty-nine children found to have 
dental defects were referred to private dentists. 

Private dental services for these children included 
full mouth rehabilitation-pi'opliylaxis, fluoride 
treatments, and restorative dentistry. 

Parent Involvement : Parent participation in this Project 

occurred at two -.eve Is: 

At the grassroots level amon^ parents of Follow- 
Through participants. 

At the upper echelon level amont^ the elected 
membership of the Parents' Advisory Committee 
(PAC) . 

Parents of Fol low-Tlirou,?^h children attended ten parent group 
meetings during the 1971-1972 school year, which reported an average 
attendance of 37 parents. Topics in these raeetings ranged from a 
discussion of the Fol low-lTirougli organizational chart to a discussion 
on the outstanding contribution of the Negroes to the American society. 

In addition, a total of seven special parent activities were 
conducted under Fol low-Thirough direction. These activities included 
the following: 
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Tour of C]ovc2n:id\s I'p.rjuu House and the Bootli 
Talbert Clinic (23 present). 

A two-da/ educational tour of Washington, D.C, 
(41 ])rcsont) , 

Lecture for the Cleveland Police Department on 
Dru.fTS (37 ]^resent) . 

^^eetinRS witli the district councilmen to discuss 
the need for school r^uards and what to do about 
empty bull din;,, s in tlie vicinit)'' of the Follow- 
Througl) Scliool . 

Luncheo"^ r"^eti.np,5 . 

T\\e PAC rc'w.^.;ent5 the planning and decision-making body. 
Approximately move tliaji 50% of its membership was elected among Follow- 
Tlirough parents. The remaining were non-Follow-Through parents who were 
appointed to rheir position by Follow-Through parents and the local 
heal th -we If are agencies . 

A total of eight PAC meetings was held during the scliool 
year, which reported an average attendance of 14 parents. 
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IV. nVALDATION 



Selection of control schools nt kinclcrr^arten to fourth 
grade continued to be based on their 'approximate' coitiparability to 
the Fol lov;- Through school on three neasures; poverty, molnlity, 

7 

and achieverneTii. jndicer.*' The surne schools utilized in previous 

school years for evaluation of Project Po Hew-Through (kinclerj^arton 

through third j^r.ide) continued to serve as controls durin.t^ the 1971- 

1972 school year. 

Data for these three indices (Chart T) hy school indicated 

the following key findinn-*^- 

Kinderearten: Follow-Throup^h school tended to he slic^htly 
poorer and loH'er in achievement than the control school. 
Ilowever, both frroups were almost comparable in mobility 
patterns . 

F ir st Gr ade : Fol Icw-Throuj^h school was considerably 
higher in poverty and in mobility indices, but lower 
in achievement than Control 1 school. 

Both Pollow-Throu.eh and Control 2 schools were comparable 
in poverty. However, Control 2 school showed considerable 
lov;er mobility and hi9:her achievement when compared to 
Follow-Through school. 



Poverty index represents a gross meastire of socio-economic 
patterns of children attending a particular school. It represents the 
ratio of the number of children from Public Assistance families for a 
given school to the total number of children from Public Assistance 
families. 

2 

Mobility index represents a gross measure of che number of 
school transfers children make in a year. It represents the ratio of 
the number of entries, transfers, and withdrawals to the average daily 
membership for a given school . 

3 

Achievement index represents a gross measure of learning 
occuT^ring in a given school based on median scores obtained on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson (B, CD, andFF), on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills (CTRS) Readir.g Comprehension and Arithmetic Computation subtet>ts. 
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Second Hrn Fol J '•v>'r:vj oueh school considernbiy 
hiRhoT in poverty an^ in n-orility indices, a?; connared 
to Control :"ic.hoo) . ITov.'CA'or, control school evidenced 
slightly hir.her r.chioveincnt than did Fol 1 ov-Tlirouf^h 
.scliool . 

'J'hi rd CiT'ci do : R n t h )- o 1 1 ow - Th r oi i rjh n d c on t ro 3 schools 
were r^oncrn.'ly con^parahle in poverty indices. I^owcver, 
I'Ollow-Throv^r.ii school evidenced hi':.:her nobility index 
and lov;or achievoinent as compared to Fol low-Throtij:;h 
school . 

F ourt h Grade ! Both Follow-Throiirrh and Control 1 schools 
were comnaranle in poverty index. However, Control 1 
school was considerribly hijzher in mohirity, and slightly 
higher in achieveinent , when conpared to Fol 1 ow-Tliroutrh 
school . 

Follow-Throueh school tended to be comparable in poverty 
and in mobility indices as conpared to Control 2 school. 
However, Control 2 sc!\ool tended to be siiphtly hiphcr 
in achievement when conipared to Fol low-Tl^ronrh school. 

These three measures represent at least rour;h indica':rrs of 

the general comparability of Follow-Throut^h and Control schools. The 

comp?.rability of these control schools with the Follow-Through school 

represents only an a^;proxiraate estination, in the absence of better 

methods of gauging comparability. The reader is, therefore, urged to 

exercise some caution in the interpretation of tbe findings. 
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r.valuntion of 19 7 1 -ID?/ Kin'Jorr.nrt ei i Fonow-l liToi i ^Jt_2^o ject 

Tlie evaliKtl:ion report on the 1971-1072 Kinclernartcn l-ollov; 

Through T^roicct v;i 1 1 attempt to respond to the followin.f^ questions: 

Diu Ixindeynarticn Fol low-Throu^^h children show 
significantly hi.^^lier level of performance than 
control fzroups in readiness skills and attend- 
ance? 

IVere there factors other than present kinder- 
garten placement which is exertinc[ some influ- 
ence on children's performance? 

1. Pes inn 

A four-factorial multivariate analysis of covariance 

design (Sex x Preschool Hxperience x Teacher x School) served 

as the basic design: 

Sex 

. Girl 
. Boy 

Preschool Hxperience 

No Preschool Hxperience 
Wit^ Preschool Hxperience 

School 

Control 

Follow-Through 

Teacher 

o Coiitrol 

• C Follow-Through 
. D 

Dependent Variables (?'fay 1972) 

Metropolitan Readiness Word Meaning 

Metropolitan Readiness Listenin^T 

Metropolitan Readiness Matching: 

Metropolitan Readiness Alphabet 

Metropolitan Readiness Numbers 

Metropolitan Readiness Copying 
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Stanford Horly School Acliievcnent. (SUSAT) i;nvironmont 

Sr.SAT Mathenatics 

SfiSAT Letters and Sounds 

SLSAT Aural Co:*T|'rcii tins ion 

Attendance 

Self-Concept Ratine* 

l_mk'p 071 cl e n t Vnr ) nh] c s rCov ari nt es ) (Oct o)^cr 1971) 

SiiSAT r-iivix-^onriont 
SnSAT Mathematics 
SHSAT Letters and Sounds 
S F: S AT Ai i r a 1 C o: n p re h i? n s i on 
Self -Concept Rating 
Chronolc.c^j ca 1 A^o 
Mobility 

1 

2 • Presentation of Im ndi nr.s * " 

Tlie following findinp.s were suinmari zed from the ai.alysis: 

Differences attributed to school were highly 

significant (p,,nooi). 

Differences attributed to preschool experience 

were highly significant (p^.OOl), 

Differences attributed to teachers were highly 
significant (pVOOl) , 

a. C ontrols Vs, Follow-Through Children at Kindergarte n 

Tliis discussion will attempt to provide answers to 
the following question: Did Kindergarten Fol low- Tli rough children 
show significantly higher level of achievement, attendance, and 
self -concept ratings? 

Kindergarten Fol low-Tlirough children demonstrated signi- 
ficantly higher readiness skills (p(.00lto pyOOOl) than did the 
control group (Table 1). 



Multivariate and Stepdown F-values were based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequnl number of cases and effects of five pre-test measures 
(Stanford I subtests and self-concept rating), 

2 

Mean scores presented in the subsequent tables represent adjusted 
scores. Refer to Tables B«l to R-3 in Appendix R for real or observed scores, 
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TABLE 1 



ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES ,V\n STEi'DOWN F-VAI,UES: CONTROI, VS. 
FOLLOW-'IHRnUGII CHILDREN AT KIKDERGARTEN* 



j I Follow- iStcpdown 

Dependent Variable ) Coritrol \ Tiiroup.h ' V 



MRT Word Meaning 


7. 


71 




. 4 3 


1.13 


Mr<T Lis ten inn 


9. 


18 




.60 


21 .82** 


MRT Matching 


9. 


12 


'I 


.64 


0.05 


MRT Alphabet 


13. 


01 


12 


.89 


0.81 


MRT Numbers 


11. 


56 


12 


.42 


0.01 


MRT Copying 


5. 


53 


6 


.02 


2.94 


SESAT E.nvironinent 


28. 


37 


27 


.91 


1.14 


5ESAT Mathematics 


16. 


14 


17 


. 16 


3.38 


SESAT Letters and Sounds 


18. 


67 


17 


.36 


2.20 


SESAT Aural Coriprehension 


15. 


96 


17 


. 18 


1.60 


Attendance 


167. 


40 


158 


.90 


15.79** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3. 


05 


3 


.70 


10.69** 



* Multivariate F = 6.40, p\.0001 
** p(.0001 
*** p(.001 



Overall group difference was hi^^hly 
significant. 

Three out of 12 dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
f^roup difference: Fol low-Tlirough 
children evidenced higher levels of word 
analysis skills (^IRT Listeninc;) and self- 
concept ratings than did the other i^roup. 
However, control cliildren showed sii^nifi- 
cantlyhigher attendance than did the 
Follow-llirough children. 
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^* ^^if f'^^^^^icos Rct weon Tcncl icrs V/i thi n 
Contr oi and FoTl o w- rin-ciih -^.^ Sciioo'l " 

This discussion will attempt to re:^pond to the follow- 
ing question: V/cre tlicre differences in performance between 
different classrooms? 

Analysis of classroom performance on the 12 depen- 
dent variables as one rnoasi;re of teaclicr effect indicated that 
teacher diffcrcrices were hirjiiy sip.nificant (iv^.OOl) witliin 
control and Tol low-Throurh schools (Table 2).- 

TARLH 2 

SUMMARY OF MULTIVARIATE F-VALUrS FOR TFACHFR COMPARISONS 
BASHD ON TIVELVF OnPi-NDENr VARIABLES 



Teacher 
Comparisons 


Teacher 
Holdinfj 
Advanta^^e 


Multivariate 
F-Values 


P 


Control School 








A Vs. B 


B 


3.09 


P<.noi 


Follow-Through 
School 








C Vs. D 


C 


3.26 


p<.001 



The following two tables summarize the findings based 
on comparisons between kindergarten teachers from control and 
Follow-Through schools. 
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TABM; 7. 

AWUSTOD MI-AN SCORHS AND STF-PDnKM F-VAMJliS; TliACllli!-; A VS. R 
IN CONTROL SCIlOOl, AT K] NMIHIUIARTHN* 



I ' Stcpciown 

Dependent Variable ^Teaclicr A 'I'eacher B F 



MRT Word Meaning 


5.22 


j 10.20 


16 


88* 


N5RT Listening'. 


7.82 


i 10.58 


0 


14 


MF^T UatchiuR 


10.69 


1 7,56 


i 8 


79** 


MRT Alphabet 


12.61 


' 13,41 


1 


84 


MRT Numbers 


11.05 


12.06 


0 


23 


MRT Copying 


5.91 


; 5.15 


1 


48 


SHSi\T Fnvironnient 


25.62 


1 31,12 


1 


89 


SESAT Mathematics 


15.69 


j 16,59 


1. 


02 


SKSAT Letters and Sounds 


18.57 


' : 8 , 76 


i " 


05 


SnSAT Auial Comprcliension 


15.55 


i 16.38 


i 1 


11 


Attendance 


ICR. 10 


; 166.60 


' 0 


09 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.01 


j 3,10 

1 


i 2 

i 


02 



! 



* p(.0001 



Overall group difference was highly- 
significant (p (.0001) in favor of 
Teacher R. 

Two out of 12 dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the 
ovei^ali group difference: Control 
class under Teacher B demonstrated 
better-developed verbal concepts 
(NtRT Word Meaning) than did the 
other control class. However, the 
control class under Teacher A showed 
significantly better visual-perceptual 
skills fMRT Matching) than did the 
group under Teacher B. 
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TABLE 4 



ADJUSTED ?EAN SCORHS AND STHPHOWN F-VALllliS: TliACMHR C VS. D 
IN FOLLOK-TIinOUGM SCHOOL AT KINDliRGARTl-N* 



j j Stcpdown 

Dcpcnciont Variable iTeacher C- Teacher D F 



MRT IVord Mcaiii nc^ 


10 


AS 


6.4] 


: 24 


90** 


MRT Listening; 


12 


46 


10.73 


0 


05 


MRT Matching 


10 


67 


8.60 


0 


56 


MRT Alpliabet 


14 


26 


11.52 


, 2 


20 


MRT Numbers 


12 


.90 


11.95 


: 1 


04 


MRT Copyinf; 


6 


.11 


5.94 


; 1 


39 


SLSAT Hnvironinent 


28 


.52 


27.30 


i 0 


04 


SF:SAT MatliCi-iatics 


17 


.31 


17.01 


1 0 


02 


SI;SAT Letters and Sounds 


17 


.85 


16. 8S 


i 0 


.37 


SHSAT Aural Comprehension 


17 


.46 


18.14 




.38 


Attendance 


161 


.60 


156.10 


\l 


51*** 


Selx'^-Concept Ratijig 




02 


3.37 


1 1 

1 


.66 



* p(.001 
** p/.OOOl 
*^* p^.05 



Overall ^roup difference was highly- 
significant (p(.OOl) in favor of 
Teacher C. 

Two out of 12 dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the 
overall group difference: Follow- 
Through class under Teacher C 
demonstrated higher levels of verbal 
concepts (MRT Word Meaning) and attend- 
ance than did the class under Teacher D, 
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c* No Prcscliool Vs. Preschool V.xperi cr)co 



This discussion will attempt to i^espond to the follow 
inp, question: V/ere tlierc differences in readijiess skills, self 
concept, and attendance between children with and without ore- 
scliool experiences at Kindergarten rolIow-71iroupji and control 
classes? 

Table 5 indicated that differences between the two 
groups were highly significant (p(.n()j^^ witli the most evident 
differences noted in MRT V/ord Meaning subtest and Attendance. 
TABLE 5 

ADJUSTED mm SCORHS AND STEPDOh^^ F-VALUES: NO PRESCHOOL 
VS. PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE AT KINDERGARTEN* 



Dependent Vari able 


No 

Preschool 


Preschool 


Stepdown 
F 


MRT Word Meaning 


8,43 


7.70 


9.01** 


MRT Listening 


10.73 


10.04 


0.15 


MRT Matching 


8.76 


10.00 


0.25 


MRT Alphabet 


12.78 


13. 12 


0.86 


MRT Numbers 


12.39 


11.59 


2.21 


MRT Copying 


6.20 


5.35 


2.74 


SESAT Environment 


28.40 


27.88 


0.83 


SESAT Mathematics 


16.73 


16.57 


0.05 


SESAT Letters and Sounds 


17.73 


18.50 


0.16 


SESAT Aural Comprehension 


17. 18 


16.58 


0.40 


Attendance 


159.80 


166.50 


13.99** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.53 


3.22 


1. 13 



r 



* Multivariate F = 2.84, p(.001 
** p^.OOi 

Tv;o cut of 12 dependent variables con- 
tributed to the group difference: Children 
with no preschool demonstrated hi.p.her verbal 
concepts (MRT Word Meaning) than did those 
with preschool experience. However, children 
with preschool showed higher attendance than 
did these with no preschool experience. 
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nf fects of Inc!ejXMi:!of:_t Vn ri n'^ ] es 0'^ 
Ac lucvcnoDt , y - 1 ; J f - Cwcep T^ a w'TTrtei i:lancc 

'H^j.s discusr.ion vd J 1 attonipt to resi^oTui to the follou'- 
ing question: To \vhat dep^rec did the p7'c-test measures corre- 
late v;ith acljiovcnicnt , self-concept, and attendance ir.easures? 
Ivhich of the seven prc-test measures a])]^eared to he the hcst 
predictor of the dependent variables? 

An overall sir,nificant dejzree of association between 
the tv;o sets of dej^endent and independent variables was noted: 
Multivariate F = 1.72, pv^. 0001. '^wo out of the seven covariates 
demonstrated a significant degree of correlation with tlie twelve 
dependent variables, when the contribution of each covariate was 
analyzed independently. 

A regression analysis of the 12 dependent and seven 

independent variables indicated the following key findings: 

Approximately 10.24-6 of the variance of the 
a^pendcnt variables may be attributed to 
the effects of the seven covariates. 

The seven covariates appeared to have signi- 
ficant influence on all dependent variables. 

Analysis of the independent contribution of the seven 

covariates indicated that only two turned out to be significant 

predictors of achievement, self-concept and attendance at the 

end of the school year. Tlie following observation was noted: 

The SESAT Hnvironment and Mathematics subtests 
demonstrated significant influences (p 0006 
and p/.Ol) on children's performance at the 
end of kindergarten. The higher the Environ- 
ment and Mathematics initial scores, the higher 
were the performance levels at the end of the 
school year. 
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B . Evaluatjon or lP7 3->ir.72 l-i rst G t:>^c rollov^rnronnVi Projoct 

The evaluation report of the 1971-1972 First Grade Follow- 

Tlirough Project will attempt to respord to tlie following: quest Jons: 

Did First Grade Fol low-Throunh children show 
sipinif j car.t ]y hi;-^hor level of basic achieve- 
ment skills nnd attendnn'.e than did the com- 
para])le control nyoup? 

. Were there fnctors other than Child Develop- 
ment experience and present first p:rade place- 
Tiient v/hich are cxercisiiiv^ some influences on 
chi IdrenVs r^v"^ orriancc? 

1 . Desi r^n 

A five-factorial multivariate analysis of covariance 
cross'-nested design (Sex x Rconoinic Status x Preschool Experi- 
ence X School X Teacher Nested in School) served as the basfc 
design: 

Sex 

. Girl 
. Bov 

V 

Economic Status^ 
. Poor 
Non-Poor 

Preschool Experience 

No Preschool Fxperience 
. With Preschool Experience 

School 

Control 

Fjllow-Through 



Identification of Non-Poor and Poor children was based on 
elif!ibility criteria for the free federal lunch propram. Data was available 
from the child's permanent record card. 
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Teacher 
. A 
. B 



Control 1 



• ^ Control 2 

• D 

. I: 

^ Fol low- Through 
. G 

. 11 

Dependent Vnr -j nbles (hby 197 2*) 

Stanford Priiiia ry I (Pom X} Paragraph ^?eani.n^^ 
Stanford Primary I fPorm X) Vocribvilciry 
Stanford Primary I ri-onTi X) -A'crd Rcndin,^^ 
Stanford Primary T (form X) Arithmetic 
Self-Concept Rating 
Attendance 

Independent Variables 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score O^ay 1971) 
Self-Concept Rating COctober 1971) 
Chronological Aj^e 
Mobility 

1 2 

2. Presentation of Findines * 

The following key findings were summarized from the analys 

. Differences attributed to School Factor were 
significant (p<,0001). 

Differences attributed to Teacher Factor were 
significant (p<,05 to p-^,0001). 

Differences attributed to sex, preschool experi- 
ence, and socio-economic status were not signi- 
ficant. 



Multivariate and Stepdown F-values- were based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal number of cases (N) and effects of four measures C^^etro- 
politan Readiness Tests Total Score, Mobility, Chronological Age, and Self- 
Concept Rating) serving as covariates. 

2 

Refer to Tables ^"^ fo^^ real or observed mean scores 

in Appendix B. 
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Contro]:. Vr. . Fol low-Trircni(^li nt !-irr-t Cr:'. lo 



Tliis discussion will atterip^". to provide answers to the 
foil 0:0*. nc. questions: f)id t'i.rst Grade I"ol 1 ow-'Il^rour^h children 
show si.Qi'n.i-icantl V liir/ncr level of aclu.cvencnt skills and attend- 
ance than did control children? 

Tables 6-7 indicated that differences were highly 
sifjnificant wlien Poll ow-Tiirou^Ji children woro conpared witli 
eithoj Control Scliool I or 2 chi J dren. (Irou]) differences were 
consistently in favor of Fol low-Tlirou:.;:: children. 
TABLF 6 

ADJUSTHD M!:/vN SCORHS ^VND SThPHOWN F-VAhliFiS: CON'TROh ] 
VS. FOLLCr.V-TiiROUGI; AT FIRST CRAOF* 



Lependont Variab le 


Control 1 


Fol low- 
Throu,p,li 


Stepdov;n 


Stanford I Pa-iai^/raph Meaning^ 


13.74 


18.21 


7.23** 


Stanford I Vocabulary 


IS. 50 


15.40 


57.60** 


Stanford I Word Reading 


1R.82 


20. 12 


0.82 


Stanford I Arithiiietic 


26.67 


34.06 


6.78*** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3. 19 


3.29 


0. 10 


Attendance 


165.80 
^- — . — . — ■ - ■ ^ 


165.50 

II 1 1 , ■ ■ 


1.82 



* Multivariate F = 9.F.2, pC.OOOl 
** p<.001 
*** p<;.01 

. Overall crroup difference was highly si,^nifi- 
cant (p('.OOOl) in favor of Follow-Through 
children. 

. Three out of six variables contributed 
significantly to the overall ,^roup differ- 
ence: Follow-Thrru^ih children evidenced 
better cor.prehension (Parar^raph Meaninj^) 
and basic mth skills (Arithir.etic) than did 
the controls. However, the control children 
showed hitrher level of vocabulary skills 
(Vocabulary) than did the Follow-Through 
group • 
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TABI.n 7 



ADJUSTlll) ?11:AN' SCO!U-S ANH S'lTPPO'.W F-VAI.'.n-.S: CONTROI. 2 

VS. roLi.ow-'niPOUci! at first graih;* 



i Poll OK- St end own 

Dependent Varinblc IContro] 2 ' Throurji F 



Stanford I Parap,raj.^h Meaning 


i IS, 


,37 


18, 


,21 


0. 


,99 


Stanford 1 \'ocabu] ary 


■ 14, 


.7>2 


' IS, 


,40 


n. 


,01 


Stanford 1 V;ord Reading 


17, 


,65 


20, 


.12 


9, 


, 36** 


Stanford T A r i 1 1 1 n o I J. c 




,03 


j 34, 


,66 


' 17, 




Self -Concept I'atin.iT 


I 3, 


,35 


3 , 


.29 


^ 4, 


c) 7 *■ *• * 


Attendance 


1 161, 

t 


,''.0 


1 6S , 


.SO 


■ 1, 


,41 



* p(.ono] 

pC.OOl 
p\.05 



Overall group difference was highly signifi- 
cant (p .0001) in fiiVOT of Follovz-Tlirough 
children. 

Three out of six variables contributed signifi- 
cantly to the overall group dlffetencc: Follow- 
Through cliildren evidenced significantly better 
skills in analy::ing a word without the aid of a 
context (Word Reading) and in basic math skills 
(Arithmetic) than did control children. However, 
control children evidenced significantly higher 
self-concept ratings than did Follow-Through 
children. 



Differen ces Between Teachers «Vi thin 
C on t r 0 1 an d F oTrcv/. ' -Through School s 



This discussion will attempt to respond to the follow- 
ing question: Were there differences in performance between 
classrooms within control and Follow-lTirough schools? 
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Tabic R indicates that classrc^oin cliffci'cnccs v;erc 
highly sipjuficant (p(.Ol). This findinr, appears to indicate 
that teacher dif fcrejiccs were present and appear to transcend 
even d-ifforanccs between Fol 1 o\>;-Throurih and control groups. 



TABI.n 8 

SUMMARY OF ^nJLTIVAI-TATE P-VALIIFS rOR TRAG'^R fOMPARlSONS 
AT CONTROL AND ROId.OV>'nnv^OI!r;!{ FIRST nP^ADR CLAS.SF.S 



Teacher 
Comparisons 


Teacher 
Moldiiig 
Advanta,i?,e 


Multivariate 
F-Value 


' V 


Control 1 








A Versus D 


D 


2.9S 


p(.01 


R Versus D 


D 


5.34 


P<.onni 


C Versus D 


C 


7.^2 




Control 2 








E Versus F ^• 


F 


4.44 


p (.0001 


Follow-Throu.c^h 








G Versus J 


n 


4.84 


p (.0001 


H Versus J 


H 


12.27 


p (.0001 


I Versus J 


J 


8.02 


p(.0001 



IVhen teachers were ranked according to overall class- 
room achievement from highest to lowest, the following were noted 

Control 1 

. Teacher C 
Teacher D 
. Teacher B 
. Teacher A 

Control 2 
. Teacher F 
Teacher E 
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Fol ] ou'-T]:roue:h 
Teacher li 
Teacher C 
Teacher I 
Teacher J 

The fo]]owinf^ seven tubles summarize tlie comparisons 
of indivicUial pairs of teachers v:nicl\ resulted in sic.nificaut 
differences, v;ithin the two control and the Follow-- Through 
schools . 

TABLE 9 

ADJUSTFl) MHAN SCORhS AND STRPnO;VN F-VAFIinS FOR TnAai]:R COMPARTSOXS 
AT CONTROL 1 SCHOOL AT FIRST GRADF.: TFACHF;R A VS. D (A), 
TF.ACnnR R VS. D (B), TFACIiliR C VS. I) fC) 

A. THACilF.R A VS. 



Dependent Variable 


Teacher A 


i 

1 

Tea Cher D 


Stepdown 

V ■ 


Stanford I F^aragraph Meanii^,^ 


10.32 


„ — 

'. 13. S6 


1 ■ ■ - ■ 

5.19* 


Stanford I Vocabulary 


14.18 


j 19.84 


8.04** 


Stanford I \\ord Reading 


15.70 


1 15.85 


0.01 


Stanford I Aiithmetic 




j 37,. 02 


0.09 


Self-Concept Rating 


2.77 


1 3.02 


2.67 


Attendance 


161.10 


i 167.40 

1 


1.50 



* p(.0] 
** p<J.001 



Overall group difference between Teachers A 
and D was highly significant (pyOl) in favor 
of Teacher 0. 

Two out of six dependent variables contributed 
significantly to the overall group difference: 
Children under Teacher L) evidenced significantly 
higher level of basic reading skills (Paragraph 
Meaning and Vocabulary) than did the group under 
Teacher A. 
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B, TRAC}!};R 15 VS. D* 



Stepdown 



l)cpen<Jcnt Varial) J.c 



Teacher 1> 



Tcnchcr I) 



Stanford I P a r a n t p.ph Mo a n i r i 
Stanford T Voca.bulary 
Stanford 1 V.'o7-d Ucadi ne: 
Stanford I Ar.i t}inictic 
Self -(Concept Rat in r. 
Attendance 



.1] .3.1 
17.67 

20.72 
:S.06 
168.00 



10.77 
19.84 
ir.,8S 
33.02 
3.02 
167.40 



12,07* 
2,37 
2.71 

12. SO* 
0.44 
0.81 



* p(.0001 



Overall p.roiip difference was highly 
si},n)ificant (p(.OOOl). 

Two out of six dependent variables con- 
tributed significantly to the overall 
group difference; Cliildren under Teacher 
B evidenced hi.f^her comprehension skills 
(Paragraph Meanini^) than did the group 
under Teacher D. However, children under 
Teacher D showed higher coTiiputational 
skills (Aritlimetic) than did the group 
under Teacher R. 
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C. TI-ACHHR C VS. 



Dcpcv.dent Variib i o 



S t an f 0 rcl I P ar a raph : ic an i n)^ 
Stanford I Vocnl)uL*iry 
Stanford 1 VJord Read in 
Stan ford I Arithmetic 
S c 1 f - on c e ]) t I\ a tin 
Attendance 



Stepdov/n 
Tcaclier C Tcnchcr D }• 



22 


5-1 


i 1" 


77 


;30 


42* 


22 


31 


! 19 


84 


; 1 


62 


2r> 


OS 


1 


8S 




35** 


2S 


44 


! 


02 


s 


c; * * * 




87 


1 

! 


.02 


■ 2 


55 




80 


i 167 


.40 


\ 1 


51 



* px.OOOl 

P-.';.o5 

*** PyOl 



Overall group difference was liighly 
s igni f leant (p . 0001) . 

Tlirec out of six variables contributed 
sijinif icantly to the overall f^roup differ- 
ence: Children under Teacher C dciTionst rated 
higher level of basic reading skills includ- 
ing comprehension (Paraf;raph Meaning), ond word 
analysis skills (Vvord Reading), flowever, 
children under Teacher D demonstrated higher 
level of basic computational skills (Arith- 
TTietic) as compared to children under Teacher C. 



TAP. IF. 10 

AIJJUSTlii) MHAN SCORiiS .'V.'D STI-PDOKN r-VAl,UF.S l-OR TiiACnilR COMPARISON'S 
AT CONTROL. 2 SCHOOL AT FTRST d'ADf:: TLACIinR V. VS. F* 



Dependent Variable 


Teacher r 


Teacher F 


Stcpviown 
P 


Stanford I Paragrnph >^canini; 


12. SO 


16.32 




Stanford I Vocabulary 


14,69 


14.20 


0.57 


Stanford I Word Ilvafiin.r: 


16.10 


18.17 


0.02 


Stanford I Ari tliniCti c 


19.39 


2S.58 


9.S4^-'* 


Self -Concept Ratinr; 


2 . 80 


.) . 56 


y y 7 ★ * 


Attendance 


164,90 


160.20 


1.44 



* p(,0001 

** p^^ool 

*** p .01 



Overall i^roap difference v;as highly 
s i gn i M c an t (p ^\ 00 0 1 ) 

Three out of six variabler> contributed 
significantly to the overall group 
difference: Children under Teacher F 
showed a higher level of comprehension 
(Paragraph Meaning) and basic math skills 
(Arithmetic) as well as higher self-con- 
cept ratings than the group under Teacher E. 
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TAR L P, 11 



AnJUSTHD ;.tr:AM SflOKi-.S AM) STl-Pi XV;-:.\' r-VALU!:.S FOR TF.AClll-.R CO'!PA!?ISnN.S 
AT rOLLOV,---TliROllG!l SCliOOL AT FTRST riRAl)!-;: TFACiil'.R C VS. J (H), 
TF.ACllliR il VS. J (li) , TFIACIIFR I VS. J (V)* 

. D. THAU in R G VS. J* 



I ; 'Stepdovm 

Dependent Variable iTeaclier (i 'Tcifhcr J 1- 



Stanford I Pr-i7';"i iir;ipF. Meaning 


j 20.07 


! 11. 


6<i 


\ B 


.42* 


Stanford J. Vocahulnry 


; 14.93 


16. 


32 


1 0 


.34 


Stanford I IVorci Rcaclinf, 


i 21.93 


j 18. 


17 


i 0 


.24 


Stanford I Ari thir'.etic 


; 36.76 


' 26. 


49 


i ^ 


.56 


Solf-Concept Rating 


i 2.96 


; 3. 


30 


1 ^"^ 


.87* 


Attendance 


; 162.20 


i 163. 


SO 




.55 



I 

I 



* p(.0001 
** pyOOl 



Overall f^roup difference was highly 
significant (p(.OOOl) . 

Two out of six variables contril)uted 
significantly to the overall group differ- 
ence: Children under Teacher G demonstrated 
a higher level of comprehension skills 
(Paragraph Meaning) . However, children 
under Teacher J evidenced higher self-con- 
cept ratings than did those under Teacher G. 
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TBACiii-i; 11 vs. J* 



Dc.peiulcMU \'ar"i r.b ) o 


'icN-iCiicr 


Toaclicr d 


: S tend own 
F 


S t ai 1 ford 1 P c"j ni;.] r a j.'h !o a n i n f: 


23,39 


11.68 


A 9 2 0 * 


Stanford r Vocabulary 


]5.07 


16.32 


2.90 


Stanford 1 Word i'cadin?:: 


23.30 


18.17 


0.02 


Stanford .1 Arithrictic 


29.r>f) 


26.49 


3.94*** 


Self-Concept Hatinr, 


3. 32 


3.30 


9.12^^* 


Attendance 


163.70 


163.80 


1.6S 



* p(.o:)oi 
*** P(.oi 



Overall ^^roup difference was liif^hly 
significant fp(.OOOl). 

Three out of six variables contributed 
significantly to the overall ^^zroup differ- 
ence: Children under Teacher U evidenced 
a higher level of coT^prehension (Para.^rapli 
Meaning) and computacional ski 1 Is (Arith- 
metic) than did the group under Teacher J. 
However, children under Teacher J evidenced 
higher self-concept ratings. 
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F. TliACllHR I VS. J* 



1 i StcpdoKTl 

Dependent Varinblc iTeaclicr -Teacb.er J ' l- 



Stanford I Parnp.ra])h Meaniiui 


j 17.71 


i 11- 


68 


1 0.22 


S t an f 0 r d 1 Vo c a b v; 1 a ry 


1 15.28 


i 16. 


32 


! 3.43 


Stanford I Is'ord Ivcndin^ 


i 17.19 


! 


17 


1 12.84** 


Stanford i Aritlinctic 


1 45.90 


1 26. 


49 


; 23.^12-' 


Self --Concept Rating 


3.75 


1 3 . 


30 


i 4.04*** 


Attendance 


172.60 


163. 


80 


■ 1.11 



* pCoool 

** p<.001 
*** p{.05 



Overall group difference was highly 
significant (p^'.OOOl) . 

Three out of six variables contributed 
significantly to the overall group differ- 
ence: Children under Teacher J evidenced 
a higher level of word analysis skills 
(Word Reading) than did the other .i^roup. 
However, children under Teacher I evidenced 
significantly higher level of basic math 
skills (Aritlimetic) and self-concept ratings 
than did the group under Teaclier J. 
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C . Hvnluation of 1971-1972 Secc^nd Grade F ol 1 o w -I'hroueh Prolcct 

The evaluation report of the 1971-1972 Second Grade rollow- 

Throurji Project will attempt to resi^ond to the following questions: 

Did Second Grade Fol low-Tlir.ouah childrc^n show 
sip^nificantly higher level of h^'^sic achicvc^ient 
skills and attendance than did the comparable 
control group? 

VJere there factors other than Child Development 
experier.ce and present second r,rade placement 
which arc exercisinj^ some influences on children's 
perfomiance? 

What was the nature of the test instrument (Stan- 
ford Primary TT) which was used to evaluate basic 
skills of children in the Project? 

1 . Design 

A five-factorial multivariate analysis of covariance 

cross-nested design (Sex x Economic Status x P^^eschool Experience 

X School X Teacher Nested in School) served as the basic design: 

Sex 

. Girl 
• Boy 

Economic Status*^ 
Non-Poor 
Poor 

Preschool Experience 

No Preschool Experience 
With Preschool Experience 

School 

Control 

Follow-Through 



Identification of Non-Poor and Poor children was based on 
eligibility criteria for the free federal lurch program. 
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Teaclier 

Control 

. C 

. I) 

' Follow-11-iroiu^h 
F 

. G 

De pendort Va ri ;ibles fMny 1972) 

Stanford Prir-ary IT fFmTi X) Pnrnfrmph Meaning 

wStP.nford Prir^iry II (Form X) Kord ^^enTiinc^ 

Stanforxl Primary IJ (Foitti X) Lanp^uage 

Stanford Pri-r.ary II fFoiTi X) Comivjtation 

Stanford Prlniary 11 (Form X) Concepts 
Se]f-Conce]>t Ratine^ 
Attendance 

I n.'ependent Variables (October IQ?!) 

Stanford Primary I (Form W) Paragraph >feaning 
Stanford Primary I (Form iVl Kord Reading 
Stanford Primary I (Form V^ocabulary 
Stanford Primary I (Forrd VJ) Computation 
Self-Concept Rating 

2 . Presentation of Findings ' 

The following findings were summarized from the analys 

♦ Differences attributed to school were highly 

significant (p<(^.noi) . 

Differences attributed to teacher were highly 

significant (p<^.05 to p^^.OOOl). 

Differences attributed to preschool experi- 
ences were highly significant Cp^.Ol). 

. Differences attributed to economic status 
were highly significant (pyOl). 

. Differences attributed to the interaction 
effects of economic status x preschool 
experiences were highly significant (pC^Ol). 



Multivariate and Stepdown F-values were based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal number of cases and effects of five pre-test measures 
(Stanford I subtests and self-concept rating). 

2 ^ 

Mean scores presented in the subsequent tables represent 
adjusted scores. Refer to Tables B-^ to R-9 in Appendix B ^-or real scores. 
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^^^ndin er. - ?! ultivar ia te A n alysi s 

Controls V s. I'oi 1 ov;-T iiroii'.^' i at Soc o ul >^'raclc 

Tliis discussion will nfcempt to respond to the follow- 
ing question: Did Second Grade Follow-Throueji children show 
significantly higher level of achievement and attendance than 
did the coiU-rol children? 

Table 1^ indicates that the control children showed 
significantly hi^ihf^r porfornance on achievement measures than 
did the Fol low-Tnrou.Qli children. 

TABLE 12 

ADJUSTi-I) MliAN SCORIIS ANM) STF.PDOV.Tn' F-VALUFS 
BY VARJABLl: BY TRFATMIiNT GROUP* 







Fol low- 


Stepdown 


Dependent Variable 


Control 


Throufjh 


F- Values 


Stanford II Paragray^h Meaning 


21 .71 


16. 6S 


14.71** 


Stanford II Word Meaning 


13.60 


12.00 


n.43 


Stanford II Language 


27.86 


26.66 


0.97 


Stanford II Computation 


IS. 90 


16.08 


0.53 


Stanford II Concepts 


14.56 


13.82 


0.41 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.41 


3.29 


0.01 


Attendance 


170.60 


163.70 


9.32*** 



* Multivariate F = 3.11, p (. 001 
** p<.0001 
*** p<(.001 



Overall group difference was highly 
significant (p\. 001) in favor of control 
chi Idrcn. 

T\io out of seven dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference: Control children 
evidenced significantly higher level of 
comprehension (Paragraph Meaning) and 
attendance than did Follow-Through children. 
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Pictorial i 1 lustrat ioi; of i)crfor)ii:iriCe on Parrir,raph 
Meaning subtest in Grade Hquivalent score imits indicated that 
control children evidenced larger [growth in conprehcjision skil 
than did i'Ollov;-'i*hrounh children over a nine-nonth period. 

nmui 1 



MP. AN Pr.RFOlU'iANCn ON PARAGRAPIi ::i:.V]IXG SUBTEST 
JN GRADE i:QUIVA].r:NT UNITS 



- Control 

- Foj low-Throu.fjh 

- Exi>ectancy 




1.0^ 

October May 
1971 1972 

Control 1.6 2.4 

Follow-Through 1.6 1.9 
Expectancy 2.1 2.8 



Although Follow-Through and control 
children were functionini? at a compar- 
able leve] in October 1971, marked growth 
over time among control children resulted 
in higher level of comprehension skills 
in May 1972. 

Both groups appeared to function below 
expectancy, with Fol ^ ow-Tlirou.f^h cliildren 
demonstrating perfoj'mance markedly below 
expectancy. 
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Dif i'e rcnces Hetv/een Tcac iiers U'i thin 
Con ti ol and i-o] 1 ov-^rhroiiua '>chooj 

Tins discussion wi]] attcnpt to respond to tlie follow 
inp question: Were there differences in pcrforriiance between 
classes at each school? 

Analysis of classroom performance on the seven depen- 
dent variables as one Measure of teaclier effect indicated that 
four out o^ five teacher comparisons were significant (p(.0} to 
p (.0001) . 

TABLE 13 

SUMMARY OF MIJLTIVARIATB F-VAHJES FOR TIiACMHR COMPARISONS 
BASIiD ON SliVFN DliPhNDFNT VARIAHLFS 



Teacher 
Copiparisons 


Teacher 
Holding 
Advantat^e 


Multivariate 
F- Value 


P 


Control 








A Vs. C 
B Vs. C 


A 
B 


7.90 
2.94 


p<.0001 
p<.01 


Follon'-Throu^h 








D Vs. G 
E Vs. G 
F Vs. G 


G 
E 
G 


8.91 
4.21 
2.01 


p (.0001 
p{.00l 
Not si^ificant 



IVhen teachers were ranked accordin.f^ to classroom 

achievement from highest to lowest, trie following was noted: 

Control School 

Teacher A 
Teacher B 
Teacher C 

Follow-Through School 

Teacher E 

Teachers G and F 

Teacher D 
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TABLE 14 



AIJJUSTHD f.E/v-N SCORI'S .'^■.ND STf'PI/OV.'N' F- VALl'i:?, : TBACllHR A 
VS. C AT CON'TP.ni, SCHOOL Al' Sl.COND GRAOr. 





Teacher 


Teaclicr 


! Stcpdown 


Dependent Varisb^e 


A 


C 


; F 


Stanford 11 Parap.rr'y)li Meanirip, 


27.51 


20.30 


31.85* 


Stanford II Word .'leTninj: 


16.98 


12.84 


7.30** 


Stanford 11 Lan(;uaf;e 


30.73 


26.64 


3.77*** 


Stanford II Cor;n)utati nn 


18.31 


20.38 


0.47 


Stanford IT Concepts 


■ 17.94 


13.94 


7.08** 


Self-Conce]--t Rating 


5.SS 


3.19 


0.13 


Attendance 


; 169.20 


1 70 . 60 


i 0.05 



* pN^.OOOl 
** p(.001 



Overall group difference was highly significant 
(p\^\0001) in favor of Teacher A, 

Four out of seven dependent variables contributed 
significc)nt ly to the overall group difference: 
Control class under Teacher A evidenced higher 
level of basic reading (Paragraph and Word Meaning) 
and language skills (Language), as well as in 
fundamental nurrtber concepts (Concepts) than did the 
class under Teacher C. 
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TAHLE 15 

AlJJUSTl:!) MliAN SCOi'.liS AND STEPPOV:;; F-VALIICS: THACHHR R 
VS, C AT CONTROl, SCHOOL AT SECOND GRADIi* 





Teacher 


Tcaclier 


Stcpdov.-n 


Dependent Variable 


R 


i c 


F 


Stanford 11 Parri,!,'raph Meaning 


1<S.71 


1 20.30 


2 . 27 


Stanford I] Word Meaning 


11.74 


1 12.84 


0.45 


Stanford 11 ! nnr;uap,c 


27.43 


; 26.64 


0. 15 


Stanford II Conmutati on 


16.53 


j 20.38 


1.21 


Stanford TI Concepts 


12.40 


13.94 


0.38 


Sel f-Concc})t Rafiii.t,' 


3.73 


3.19 


15.61** 


Attendance 


172.20 


; 170.60 


0. 16 



* p(.01 
** p(.00Ol 



Overall group difference was highly significant 
(p^,Ol) in favor of Teacher R. 

However, only one out of the seven dependent 
variables contributed si^c^nif icantly to the overall 
group difference: Higher Self-Concept Ratings of 
Teacher P. nay reflect teacher bias. Thus, overall 
group differences between these two teachers could 
be easily ignored. 
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TAr5.E 16 

ADJUS'IT.D Mi-.AN' SCOUIIS AKi) STHPDOV.'N I--VAl,UliS: TLACI'^-.R 0 
VS. G IN FOI„I.OV:-Ti;i=OUGll SCHOOL AT SnCCN'D CR.AnL 



Teac.'.cr , Teacher Stepdown 



Depcn d en t Var i ab 1 c 




G 


; F 


Stanford TI Pamnrnph Meaning 


15.75 


17.77 


■ 0.06 


Stanford 11 Word Meaning 


; 7.53 


13.08 


; 32.03* 


Stanford 1 1 Lannvuir.e 


; 27.59 


23.05 


0.53 


Staiiford J I Corn[)i:tation 


i 13.13 


19.59 


2.31 


Stanford II Concepts 


! 12.07 . 


15. 90 


■ 2.25 


Sc] f-Cor.ccpt [Rating 


: 3.2] 


3.46 


0.70 


Attendance 


i 154.50 


165. 10 


18.65* 



* p(.0001 



Overall j^roup difference was highly sit^nificant 
(p^. 0001) in favor of Teacher G. 

Two out of seven dependent variables contributed 
significantly to tlie overall f;roup difference: 
Follow-l'hrouuh class under Teacher G demonstrated 
higher level of decoding skills (Word Meaning), 
and attendance than did the class under Teacher D. 
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No P resc hool V s , I'r cschoo 1 I- xiH-r icnco 

This di^cusiiion v.'ill attempt to responci to the follow- 
ing questio?]; V/ere there sienificnnt differences in achicvonicnt 
and in attenrlance between childj-cn v/itli and witliout prescljool 
experiences ;vt second j^rade Fol low~Tnro\i.?ih and ccntrol classes? 

Tahle 17 indicated that differences 1)etween the two 
Brou]}S were hic^hly significant (p(.Cl) with the most evident 
difference noted in computational skills: 
TARLH 1.7 

ADJUSTED MEAN SCORES /WD STRPDOWN F-VALllRS: KO PRESCHOOL 
VS. PRESCHOOL FXPliRIHNCR AT SECOND CRADFi* 



Dependent Variable 



I No 
Prescliool Preschool 



Stcpdown 
F 



Stanford II Paragraph fleaning 


18. 


84 


19 


.55 


0.10 


Stanford 11 ivord Meaninf^ 


13. 


16 


12 


.44 


0.43 


Stanford JI Lant^uat^e 


26. 


37 


27 


.75 


1.53 


Stanford II Computation 


19. 


74 


15 


.24 


7 .29** 


Stanford II Concepts 


13. 


32 


15 


.06 


4.81*** 


Self-Concept Rating 


3. 


41 


3 


.29 


3.88*** 


Attendance 


166. 


30 


168 


.00 


0.60 



* Multivariate F = 2.78, p\.01 
** p(.01 
*** p<.05 




Overall group difference was highly 
significant (p^.Ol) 

However, three out of seven dependent 
variables contributed si^^nif icantly to 
the overall g-^oup difference: Children 
with no preschool experience showed higher 
level of basic computational skills and 
higher self-concept than did children with 
preschool sxperiences. However, children 
with preschool experience demonstrated 
significantly higher level of basic math 
concepts than did children with no pre- 
school experience, 
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This discussion will attempt to answer tlie followinr, 
que^ition: V.'cre there significant uifferenccs in achievement 
between Poor and Non-Poor cliiidren? 

Table If^ indicates that differences between the Poor 
aiid Non-Poor cliildren were highly sip^nificant (p^'.Ol), with 
tlie most evident difference noted in attendance. 
TARI.H 18 

ADJUSTIil) MI-AN SCORFiS STHPDOIVN F-VALUFS: NON-POOR 
VS. POOi^v AT SnCOND GRADI:* 



Dependent Variable 


Non- 
Poor 


1 

! Poor 


Stepdown 
F 


Stanford II Paragraph Meaning, 


19.37 


1 

1 19.01 


0.34 


Stanford II Word Meaning; 


13.30 


12.30 


0.51 


Stanford II Language 


26.12 


j 28.00 


0.38 


Stanford II Computnt ' on 


16.92 


j 18.06 


2.35 


Stanford II Concepts 


15.14 


13.24 


1.39 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.36 


! 3 . 35 


1.39 


Attendance 


166.40 


j 167.80. 


10.05** 



* Multivariate F = 2.44, p(.01 
** p(.001 



Overall group difference was highly 
significant (pyOl) . 

Only ore out of seven dependent vari- 
ables contributed significantly to the 
overall group difference: Poor children 
evidenced higher level of attendance 
than did Non-Poor children. 
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Se If -Concept. , and :\ltcn<\nuc2 



Tliis discussion nt-enpt to respouu to the follow- 

ing question: To what cicprcc did the pro-test measures correlate 
witii achievei.icnt , sclf-concci^t , nvid attciulance measures? Which 
cf the five prc-tcst measures appeared to be tiie best predictor 
of the dependent variables? 

An overall significant derrce of association l^etwcen 
the two sets of dependent and independent variables was noted: 
Multivariate F = 3.79, p(. 0001. Four out of the five pre-test 
measures (Paragvapli Meaning, Word Meaning, Computation, and 
Self -Concept Rating) demonstrated a significant degree of 
correlation with the seven dependent variables, when the con- 
tribution of each covariate was analyzed independently. 

A regression analysis of the seven dependent and five 

independent variables indicated the following key findings: 

Approximately 12„05% of the variance of the 
dependent variables may be attributed to 
the effects of the seven covariates. 

The seven covariates appeared to have the 
greatest influence on five out of the seven 
dependent variables, Paragraph Meaning, 
Word Meaning, Computation, Concepts , and 
Self-Concept Ratings. 

Analysis of the independent contribution of the seven 

covariates (stepwise regression analyses) indicated the following 

findings: 

• One out of five independent variables, 
Stanford I Vocabulary, showed no signifi- 
cant contribution to the variance of the 
seven dependent variables. The four co- 
variates ranked according to their predic- 
tive ability were as follows: 
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S L V n f c 1 d I P n 1' n n r n ph ' ! p ain n c o r e s 
appcarc^d to l^e the l)est predictor 
(p<. 0001) of the r^ovcn dcpendcM^.t vari- 
ables. The xernaininr; three variables, 
ranked accordin.r, to the strcn.c'.th of 
their predictive ability included: 

Self-Concept Rating. p<.oni 
Stanford 1 Computation P (. 01 
Stanford I ivord Menninr; p<^.01 

£o2J^oWj!]p J?__tiKjics ^f Sc^cond _Cradc 
1m ip^i ]^ JJy e r ' iVo-Ycn r i ' c r loZC 

This section v/ill discuss tv;o follovz-iip studies* Tlie 
first study will report on the results of a follow-up of second 
grade Follow-Through and control children witii co mplete test 
data, from kindergarten through second grade, over a two year 
period. The second study will discuss graphically the findings 
of a follow-up of .:iean performanc e? of total Follow-Througli and 
control groups over a two year period, 1970-1971, and 1971-1972. 

Follow-lJp of Follow-Tl'irou<?h and Control Pupils with 

Comp lete Tes t Data: The report on the first follow-up stud/ 

will be addressed to the following questions: 

V/hat are the effects of sex, preschool 
experience, economic status, and Project 
participation on basic math and reading 
skills at the end of the second grade? 

At which period at the end of first 
grade vs. end of second grade -- were 
group differences, if any, most evident? 

l\Tiich particular skill reflected the 
most significant group differences? 

A Sex X Economic Status x Preschool Experience x 

Treatment (2 x 2 x 2 x 2) Multivariate Analysis of Covariance 

Design served as the basic model. Tv/o analyses runs were made 

as performance in May 1971 anc' in May 1972 were analyzed. 
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The followinc; served as covariates or indcpcndc->n 



variables : 

Stanford I (X) : September 1971 
Par a r a]^h Me n n i n 
Word Reading 
Vocabulary 
Arithmetic 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score - May 1970 
PLR (IQ), Kuhlmann-Andorson (B) - November 1971 
Mobility 

The depcjident variables for the two analyses runs con- 
sisted of performance on the following measures: 

. First Run: Stanford I (W) in May 1971 

Para^iaph Meaning; 
Word Reading 
Vocabulary 
Arithmetic 

. Second Run: Stanford II (x) in May 1972 

Paragraph Mcaninc; 
IVord Meanii^R 
Language 
Computation 
Concepts 

Findings 

Differences attributed to Treatment were 
hJghly significant in analyzing performance 
at the end of first grade and at the end of 
second grade. 

Differences attributed to Sex, Economic 
Status, and Preschool Experiences were not 
significant . 

The best predictors of achievement at the 
end of first and second grade consisted of 
scores on Paragraph Meaning (September 1970), 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score, and 
Kuhlmann- Anderson PLR measures. 
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Con t ro 1 Vs . F o 1 1 ov.' -TVi to\ i o h : At the ond of first 
f^rade, overall c^roup difference between Control and Foliow- 
Throuoh children was hirhly sir^nificant (F = 22.30, p^JKiOl) 
Table 19 below siinrnarizes tlie stepnown F-val\ios for the 
four vari ablcs . ^ 

TABLE 19 

ADJUSTJiD MEAN SCORLS AND STEPnOIVN F-VALUI-S FOR CONTROL 
AND FOLLOU'-TIlROiJGIl CllILDRLN RY VARiABLF 
AT TilL END OF FIRST ORADH 



Stanford I (X) 




Fo] low- 


Stcpdown 


Subtest 


Control 

. .. 


Through 


F 


Paragra]:)h Meaninjj 


17.32 


11.79 


17.97* 


Word Reading 


24.95 


14.00 


53.23* 


Vocabulary 


16.13 


15.29 


3.16 


Arithmetic 


32.58 


30.50 


2.43 



* p(.0001 



Overall {^roup difference was highly 
significant (p\.00Ol) in favor of 
the control group. 

. Two out of the four dependent vari- 
ables contri];uted significantly to 
the overall group difference: Control 
children evidenced significantly higher 
level of word analysis independent of 
its context (Word Reading) and compre- 
hension (Paragraph Meaning) than did 
the Follow-Tlirough children. 



Refer to Tables B-IO and B-11 in Appendix R for real scores. 
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At the end of the secon:] ,r;Tndc one year later, 
significant overall group diffcx-encc was ap.ain noted in favor 
of control children. A Multivariate i'-Value of S.02 (p/,0004) 
was noted. Hov;cver| difi'erence? at this time did not appear 
to be as great as those iioted a /ear earlier. 
TAB LB 20 

ADJUSTIil) M}:AN SCOW-S AKI) STi-PPOV/N F~VAhi;i'S FOIl CONTROL 
Ai\i) FOLLOV.-TliROUCil Ci!lLnRi:N BY VARIABLi: 
AT Tlin FiNO OF SLiCONI) GRADi:^ 



Stanford II (X) 




Follov.'-- ■ 


Step down 


Subtest 


Control 


Throiij^li 


F 


Paragraph Mcaninj^ 


24.27 


15.95 


23.93** 


Word Moaning 


15.06 


11.97 


0.50 


Language 


28.32 


25 . 53 


i.nn 


Computation 


17. 14 


16.31 


0.23 


Concepts 


14.84 


13.41 


0.01 



* p(.0004 
** p(.0001 



Overall group difference was significant 
in favor of the control group • 

Only one out of five variables contributed 
significantly to the overall group differ- 
ence: Control children evidenced signifi- 
cantly higher level of comprehension skills 
(Paragraph Meaning) tlian did the Follow- 
Through children. 
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at Second Grade: This discussion will be limited only to a 
descriptive analysis of mean ])crforniance in Grade nqui\'aicnt 
Units on Word Rcadin.^ and Paragraph Moaninc^ subtests, as these 
subtests v;ore available for both Stanford Primary I and II 
tests. The report will cover a tv;o-year follow-up, 1970-1971, 
1971-1972, based on group data.^ 

Tliis report will attcnj^t to respond to the followihg 

questions : 

To what dep,ree was the f^roup performance 
deviating froin expectancy over a two-year 
period? 

At what year v/ere group differences most 
evident? 

Graphical analysis of mean performance of Follow- 
lliroagh and control groups at the end of second grade over a 
two-year period (1970-1973 and 1971-1972) indicated increasing 
differences in basic reading skills, favoring the control 
children (Figure 2). 



Group data pertains to data for a treatment group, not for pupils 
with complete test data. 
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FfGURC 2 



MF.AN rCRFOR'iWCIi I^' Gl^.AI''; F.{)III VALl-NT liMITS ON' V.-ORI) RI'AniN'G ANT/ 
PARAHUAl'M MiiANlNG fii/n'STS FOR FOI-FOW-TIIROUC!! AND CONTROL 
SECOND GRAnr. C!!iL!)R1:n OVnU A ■iT.'O-YnAk Vi^^lOl' 



Contrc.l 

Follov.'-Tiirour.h 
Fxpectancy 



Word R cadi lip 



/ . 



Pre Post 
1970 1971 



Pre Post 
1971 1972 



3.p 

r> 

2 
1 .8 
1.4 



Paragraph Meaning ^ 

: 




Pre Post 
1970 1971 



Pre Post 
1971 1972 



Control 1.] 1.7 

Fcllow-'riirough 1.3 l.S 
Expectancy 1.1 1,9 



1.7 
l.E 
2.1 



2.5 

2.0 
2.9 



1.3 1.6 
1.5 1.5 
1.1 1.9 



1.6 2.4 
1.6 1.9 
2.1 2.9 



Children in either group appeared to be 
functioning at expectancy range at entry 
to first grade. 

Both groups were functioning at comparable 
level at entry to first grade. Ilowevnr, 
increasing differences were noted over time, 
with Fo] Loiv'-l'hrough children showing increas- 
ingly poorer performance. 

At the end of second grade, both groups were 
functioning below expectancy range. 



ERIC 
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D. Evaluntion of 197 1-^1 972 Thir;^ Hrri'lo l\"llow-'n!ro'iph Project 



The cvnlnntion report of the 1971-1972 lln.rd Grade FolloK- 

Throup,/! Project will attempt to ror^vouri to the followin.fi que,stions: 

Hid 'i'lnrd Crado Fol I ou'-M^roi-f^h children sliow 
sif^ni ficnnr ly l^if^her le\'e} of ha.sic achieve- 
Tnent skills and attend^iiu'c than did th.e coir.- 
parable c o n t. r o 1 e i j ? 

Were there factors other t'nnn Fol 1 ow-Tlirou^rh 
experience v;hi. ch v;ere exorcisin^^ sorie inf lu- 
ences on children's pcrforrrance? 

V*hat was the i^.ature of tlie to^-.t ins I'ruiiient 
(v^ .-^nford Pri v^ary 11) v:h ich v;as used to 
evaluate basic skills of children in the 
Project? 



A five-factorial multivariate analysis of covariance 
cross-nested design (Sex x Hconomic Status x Preschool F.xperi- 
encc x Scliool x Teacher Nested in School) served as the basic 
desi^in: 

Sex 

• Girl 
. Roy 

Economic Status ^- 
Non-Poor 
Poor 

Preschool Hxperience 

No Preschool Pxperience 
. With Preschool l:x])erience 

School 

Control 

Follow-Throuf^h 



Identification of Non-Poor and Poor children. v;as based on 
eligibility criteria for the free federal lunch program. Data was available 
from tlie child's permanent record card. 
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Tcnchvr 
. A 

. n Control 
. C 

. D 

. F 

. G 

I^cpenclont Vr-ri nhl os T^^y 1972) 

Stanford I'rinriry TI rpor:^^. '.V) P.-^.rnrrarh Monninc; 
Stnnf ord Prirnry 1 1 f'-orri ivord 'V*anin^ 
Stnnfr^- * Prj^^iry H fl-f^v^i W) P,nvM!rieo 
Stanford Priv\:^ry J I TPoiti V/) Connutation 
Stanf^' -.; r'rin'ary IT n-orri VO Concepts 
Sclf-C^jiccyn Rntine 
Attendance 

Independent Variahles 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score (May 1969) 
PLR score based on Kuli liTiann-Anderson CD - October 1971 
Stanford Prinary II (Pom X) Parap,raph Meaning (October 1971) 
Stanford Primary IT (Form X) V/ord ^^canin.c» (October 1971) 
Stanford Priinarv II (Porn X) Lannua.^ze (October 1971) 
Stanford Prinary IT (Forin X) Coiiiputat ion (October 1971) 
Stanford Primary II (Form X) Concepts (October 1971) 
Self^ Cr.ncopt Rating 
Chrono] o.frica'l A^e 
Mobility 

2. Presentat i on of F i ndin.gs- *- 

Differences attributed to school were highly 
significant (p(.OOOl). 

Differences attributed to teacher were highly 
significant (p<.004 to p^.OOOl). 

Differences attributed to sex, economic status, 
and to preschool experience were not significant. 

Differences attributed to interaction effects 
of economic status, preschool experience, and 
school factors were significant (p<(.001). 



^ Multivariate and Stondown F-valuc^ were based on mean scores 
adjusted for unequal N and effects of covariates. Mean scores in the 
subsequent tables represent adjusted scores. Refer to Tables B-12 to 
B-14 in Appendix 15 for real scores. 
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a. rjiidiTM-s - ''r.ltivnri ate Ann l ygj?; 

Tlii^ discussion will nttornpt to rosponcl to the follow- 
ing, question: Did Tliird Cirade Fol] ow-Tln-ourJi children show 
sir,n-i ficantly liij^licr level of basic achievement skills and 
attendance than did the control in^'^^^ps? V.'ero tliere factors 
other tlian F-ol ]0'.;-n;rouf;h experiences whicli were exercisin;^ 
some influences on chi Idre'^ ' s pcrfornancc? 

Tcible ^1 1 ndi c." tcs that over a 1 1 ;',roup di f ferencc 
between the two ^ ^..I'ps was hi^lily si.qnificant (p(.noi). 

TABLE 21 

AUJU.STliD MliAN SCORIiS AND STHPDO'A'N P-VALLUiS: CONTROL 
VS. FOLLOW-TIlROUnH SCHOOL AT THIRD C;F^\Dn* 



Dependent Variable 


Control 


Follow- 
Throu.c^h 


St end own 
F 


Stanford II Parat^raph Meaning 
Stanford II Word Meanin<^ 
Stanford II Langua.t^e 
Stanford II Computation 
Stanford II Concepts 
Self-Concept Rating 
Attendance 


29.37 
35.92 
33.37 
30.93 
19.52 
3.11 
166.50 


25 . 34 
, 17.36 
31.99 
25. 16 
1R.3R 
3.04 
165. 10 


8.39** 

7.09** 

0.91 

6.S9*** 

0.16 

0.06 

0.01 



* Multivariate P = 3.45, p(,001 
** p/.OOl 
*** p(.Ol 



Overall group difference was highly significant 
(p<[.001) in favor of control children. 

Throe out of six dependent variables contributed 
significantly to the overall group difference: Con- 
trol children evidenced a better level of comprehen- 
sion (Paragraph Meaning) and basic computational 
skills (Computation) than did Pol low-Tlirough children. 
However, Fol low-T)iroiigh children evidenced significantly 
higher level of word analysis sklllr (Word Meaning) than 
did control children. 
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Pictorial coir.parisoi of j)crforra;M\cc oii Pa: ' r.raj^h Mea 
ins (Fij^ure ^) in .cjracio equivalent score imit.s indicated that 
contvol cliildron shoved sipnificantiy hi^lier Icvc] of perform- 
ance than did Foi l.ov:-nirouch children at the bei'^.inn ng and at 
tlie end of the scliool year. 

AN piiPi-oiriANCi: o>: paka(;pap!i :\\\;\:u:x yAiwivsT in (^radp 

HQIJJ VAhl-.Xr liNl'iS jN OCTOi'JiR 197] AND IN >1AY 1972 

- Control 

1 _ - - Ho] ]ow-Throur,!i 
■ . ■ Expectancy 




October May 

1971 1972 

Control 2.2 2.9 

Follow-Through 1.9 2.4 

Expectancy 3.1 3*9 



Control children's superior level of 
comprehension skills appeared to be a 
function of hip.her level of performance 
at the beginning of tne school year. 

Roth groups continued tc function below 
expectancy level. 
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On Cornputntion snntcst, controi children (ri^-Turc 4) 



demonstrated si r,nif*icant ] y hi.qbcr level of perforinancc as 
compared to Fol IriN'-'Ilirou^^h cliildrcn. 
FlGURIi 4 

MHAN i;:kro;iM\NCI: ON COMPHTA'iTON SIIBTI'ST IN GfUDH 
L:QU1VALI:NT units in OCTOniiR 1971 AND IN MAY 1972 



- Coritrol 

- Tol low--Throv.pji 

- nxpcctancy 



3.9 
3.5 
3.1 

2.7 
2.3 
1.9 
1.5 




October 
1971 



May 
1972 



Control 2.5 
Follow-Through 2.3 
Expectancy 5tl 



3.5 
3.0 

3.9 



Control children evidenced significantly 
higher level of gains over a nine-month 
period than did Follow-Through children. 
The controls evidenced a mean gain of one 
year in computational skills over a nine- 
month period as compared to gains of 
seven months for Follow-Through chiluren 
over the same period. 
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0)1 Word 'Irani np, suljtcpt, To] low-'niroiifh children 
demonstrated si,r,ni ficnnt] y lii j'.her nnins over a nine irionth peri 
as compared to control children (Fit'.uxe ^) • 
PinilRF. 5 

MiwVN' niR!oi;:iA\ci: (■„•; v.'oiid Mi-.ANiy^ siiivrnsi in gmdv. 

CQUIVALi:NT IKITS OCTOHHR 1971 AND IX MAY 1972 



3.9 
3.5 
3.1 
2.7 
2.3 
1.9 
1.5 



Control 

Fol lov.'-Thrc\i<^h 
iixi-iectai'.cy 




October May 

1971 1972 

Control 2.3 2.7 

Follow-l>iroup,h 1.8 2.7 

Expectancy 3. 1 3.9 



Fol low -Through and control children were func- 
tioning at comparable levels at the end of the 
third grade, although control children showed 
a higher level of performance at entry. Follow- 
Through children evidenced a mean gain of nine 
months, as compared to the four months gain of 
control children over a nine month p rio .. 
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This discussion will attonpt to respond to the follow- 
ing question: Were there differences in pcrforninnce l)etween 
classrooms in a nivon school at tlic tldnl p^i.nle levc]? 

Table 22 indicates that teacher difrcroncos within 
the control school were liif^hly si ^ni .'^icant (p{j'r; to p(.0001). 
However, teacher difi'crcnccs at the Fol low-Throu-h school did 
not approach significance level. 

TAnU: 22 

SWMARY or M1ILTTVARIATP P-P.ATIO TPSTS FOR TFACIinR 
COMPARISONS BASPD ON SPVPN DPPPNOPNT VARTABLPS 



Teacher 
Comparisons 


Teacher 
Iloldi n?. 
Advantage 


Multivariate 
F-Ratio 


P 


Control School 








A Vs. C 


A 


2.12 


p<'.05 


B Vs. C 


B 


8.50 


p(.0001 


Fol low -Through 








ScV.oo] 








D Vs. G 




1.54 


N.S.* 


E Vs. G 




1.11 


N.S.* 


F Vs. G 




1.35 


N.S.* 



* N.S. - no significant difference 



y^hen teachers were ranked according to classroom 

achievement from highest to lowest, the following observations 

were noted: 

Control School 
• Teacher B 
. Teacher A and C 
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Pol low-ThroLi;',h Scricol 
All comparab] e 

1tie following tvvo tables sunrnari zc the coir.narisons 

of individual pairs of teachers witiun the control school \:]\ 

resulted in si?fnificnnt dif fcronccs . 

TABLF. 23 

ADJUSTIUl MRAN SCORIiS AND STI-PnOV.'N' P-VALlir^S l-OR TI-AClli::^ COMPARISONS 
AT CONTROL SGIOO]. AT TMll'J) (iRADH: TPACMPR A VS. C (A), 

TI2ACIIPU B VS. C (H) 

A. TliACIIPR A VS. C 



Dependent Vari ab 1 e 


Teacher A 


Tencl^.cr C 


Stepdown 
F 


Stanford II Parapraph Meaning 


26.62 


30.24 


2.25 


Stanford II I'./ord Cleaning 


17.20 


14. 13 


2.20 


Stanford II Langua^i^e 


31.72 


31. 19 


2.14 


Stanford II Computation 


31.94 


28.09 


1.01 


Stanford II Concepts 


18.31 


19.73 


1.91 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.33 


3.14 


4.45* 


Attendance 


169.70 


168.20 


0,55 



* p(.05 



Overall group difference was highly 
significant (p^OS) in favor of Teacher A. 

However, only one out of seven variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference: llij;her self-concept 
ratings of Teacher A n^ay reflect teacher 
bias. Thus, overall group differences 
between these two teachers could be ignored. 
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B. THACiiER P. VS. f* 



■ ■ — 

Dependent Variable 


i 

i 

1 Teacher B 




Tcndier C 


Stonc'ov.'n 

i 

F 


Stanford IT Parn^^raph Mcaninp, 


! 30. Zr. 


30.24 


0.53 


Stanford II V'ord Mennine 


! IS. 20 


14.1.1 


7.18** 


Stanford 1 1 Lan^u'are 


i :^9.^in 


31 .19 


17.13* 


Stanford 1 1 Cior-pn : at i on 




28. nn 


f ) O * * -k 


S 1 an f 0 rd 1 1 Coi^^ c c p i s 


] 20.32 


l'.).7.3 


0.92 


Sclf-Conccpt Rat:in^i 


1 2.82 


3 . ] 4 


i.s.;s2*''* 


Attendance 


j 160 » SO 
.1 


168,20 





* pC.oool 

** p<.01 
p^.OOl 



Overall group difference was highly 
significant (pC.OOOl] in favor of 
Teacher H. 

Four out of seven dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference: Children under Teacher 
R evidenced a higher level of decoding 
skills (Word Meaning), language graniFiar 
and usage (Language), and basic computational 
skills (Computation) . riowever, children 
under Teacher C tended to receive higher 
self-concept ratings than did the higher-- 
achieving children under Teacher B. 
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k:con oinj.c Status x Pre school 
Cxp^ericnco x Trea tiTient 

lliis dicScussion will attempt to respond to the follow- 
ing question: Were there significvint differences in achievement 
and in attendance which could be attributed to the significant 
interaction effects of economic status, preschool* and treat- 
ment experiences at third grade? 

Table 24 indicated that significant interaction effects 

were present Cp^.O'l). 

. TARLE 24 

ADJUSTED SCORFS AND STF.PDOV^N F-VAUIHS FOR HCONOMIC 

STATUS X PRF.SCMOpL X TREATMENT FXPERIEWCHS* 





Control 




Follow-Through 








Non- 


-P.oor 


Poor 


Non- 


■Poor 


Poor 






No Pre- 


Pre- 


No Rre- 


Pre- 


No Pre- 


Pre- 


No Pre- 


Pre- 


Step- 


Dependent Variable 


school 


school 


school 


school 


school 


school 


school 


school 


down F 


Stanford 11 Paragraph NJeaning 


31.93 


27.89 


2S.98 


28.69 


24.97 


26.77 


24.10 


25. SO 


0.82 


Stanford II Word Meaning 


16,40 


15.81 


16.86 


14,59 


18.16 


16.94 


17.15 


17,20 


2.26 


Stanford 11 Language 


38.10 


J2.14 


31,33 


31/49 


31.78 


35.68 


30.98 


• 29.51 


6.52** 


Stanford! I Computation 


33.26 


31.24 


31.16 


^28.08 


26.28 


26,68 


22.77 


24,93 


0.49 


Stanford 11 Concepts 


20.56 


18.23 


19.65 


19. C4 


19.01 


17.49 


18.39 


18.61 


0.11 


Self-Concept Rating 


3.24 


3.09 


3,09 


3.02 


3.11 


3.08 


3.15 


2.83 


1.82 


Attendance 


157.40 


173.80 


166.50 


168.50 


165.30 


163.10 


162*30 


169.- 


5.95** 



• Multivariate F =2.62, p(.01 
p<.01 



• Overall group difference was highly significant 

(f(.oi). 

• Two out of seven dependent variables contributed 
to the overall significant difference: Language 
and Attendance. 



ERIC 
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!: f f cc L o f Tnclonorv'ont y?.vi n]^-]o^ on Aclii ovcr.--rit , 
Scl r--C>'.:ic;cM^^t7^.^ A i; : onV^nirc 

'Hiis di.scusslon will nttc.\)\ to respond to the fol]ov;- 
incj ([uc5tjon: To t.'lint do^rce did the pro-test measures corre- 
late witii achicvencnt, self-concept, and attendance measures? 
Miich of tlie ten pre-tcst measures appeared to be the l^est pre- 
dictors of tiie dependent vnricbles? 

An overall significant de^zree of association between 
thu tv;o sets of dej^endcnt and ind pendent variables was noted: 
Multivariate F = 3.25, p<.0001. Eight out of the ten pTc-te:3t 
measure? (Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score, PLR^ Pavap^raph 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Computation, Concepts, Self-Concept Rat- 
ing, and Chronological Age) demonstrated a significant degree 
of correlation with the se^en dependent variables, when the 
contribution of each covarinte was analyzed independently. 

A regression analysis of the seven dependent and ten 

independent variables indicated the following key findings: 

Approximately 18.36% of the variance of the 
dependent variables may be attributed to 
the effects of the seven covariate,s. 

The seven covariates appeared to have the 
greatest influence on five out of the seven 
dependent variables including Paragraph 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Computation, Concepts, 
and Attendance. 

Analysis of the independent contribution of the seven 
covariates (stepwise regression analysis) indicated the follow- 
ing findings: 
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'iwo out of tlic ten independent vnriables 
sliouTd no s ir.ni f ic.int contribution to 
tl)o va7'j[tirc of tlic seven dependent vari- 
ables. These v^^riablcs included bani^u^,;e 
and Mobility. 

Stanford! 11 Para^^rapli Meaning and Co::'.puta- 
tion secures appeared to be the best pre- 
dictors 0^ the seven dependent v^'rinbles. 
Ilic •'•erin i nini^ six covariates rankci accorcU 
in^ to the strerjth of their predictive 
ability were as follows: 



Conccp;.:. p (.001 

-c. > -Concept lUntin.n. py^'.O03 

V^^'*-^^ Mcaninf^ P\.02 

PLR ' n,.0/l 

Metre politan Readiness Tests p<.02 

Chro*'Olo;Tical A^e p(.03 
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Pictoiual iiiustratlon of cho interaction offcTts on 



language skills indicated that the influence of econoinic status 
and pvcscliool experiences varied for I-ol low-Tlirougli and cortrol 
children (Picture 6) . 

FiaURH 6 

PROFILES OP TNTFRACTIOX PPFPCTS OP PCONOMIC STATUS 
Y PRPSCIIOOL X TRr:A'fM}:NT ON LANGUAGP SUnTf.ST 



Non-Poor 
Poor 

Control 



Non-Poor 
Poor 



38.10 
31.3:^ 



32. 14 
31.^9 



4n 



w 
a: 

m 

5 3p 
< 



No 

Preschool Preschool 
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Pol low-TnrotuOi 



No 

Preschool Prescliool 



31.78 
30.98 



35.68 
29.51 



In Hollow-Throuf^h classes, preschool experiences 
rppeared to have a positive impact on ian^ua^e 
performance of Non-Poor children. The reverse 
was noted in the control school, where absence 
of preschool experiences among Non-Poor children 
tended to result in higher lan^^uage scores. 

In both schools, Poor children functioned at a 
comparable level, regardless of wlicther the/ 
had preschool experience or not. 
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Graphical analysis of sinil-ir interaction effects 
for attendance measures in per cent indicated varying infli:ence:- 
for Follow-'ITirour,h and control classes C^'i^Uire 7), 



FIGURE 7 

PROriU:S 01' UCONOMTC STATUS X PRHSCilOOL FiXPf-RIKNCI: 
X TRHATMliNT ON ATTHNT vCii 



K on -Poor 
Poor 



Control 



No 

Preschoc''. 



Preschool 



100 



9f) 



(D 

c 
(1) 
+-> 

< 



^ 80 



O 
C 

U 
0) 

a. 



70 



60 
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Pol low-'iTirounl^ 



No 

Preschool Preschool 



Non-Poor 
Poor 



87% 
92% 



97'S 
94% 



92% 
90% 



91% 
94% 



. In Follow-Through classes, preschool experi- 
ences' positive effect on attendance was 
limiud to Poor children. Iii control classes, 
the effect of preschool experiences was evident 
among both Poor and Non-Poor children, but the 
strongest influence was noted airong Non-Poor 
children. 

. Differences in attendance were most evident 
among Non-Foor and Poor children with no pre- 
' school experiences in control classes. In 

Follow-Through classes, the uifferences were 
noted among Non-Poor and Poor children with 
preschool experiences. 
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'Hiis section will discuss two follow-\i]) studies. Ilu^ 
first study will report on the results of a follow-up of Third 
Gradij l-ol low-Throuj^h anci control children with complete tost 
data on Stanford Primary 11 tests from second throuc:h tliird 
grade, over a two yeai' period. The second study will discuss 
f,rnp!ncally the findinp^s of a follow-up of mean pcrfor):ian ce of 
total Pol low-iiirour,ii and control j^tou]>s over a two year period, 
1970-1971, and l^^^i.iny:;, 

Pol l!p Follow-Throup h a nd Control Pupils witli 

Coniploto Test Dat a: 'iViC report on tlie first follow-up study 

will be addi 3ssed to the following qiics'.ions: 

VlhoX are the effects of sex, preschool 
experience, econonic status, and Project 
participation on basic math and reading 
skills at the end of the second grade? 

At which period at tlie end of first 
grade vs. end of second grade \^ere 
groui' differences, if any, most evident? 

A Sex X Economic Status X Preschool Experience x 
Treatment (2x2x2x2) Multivariate Analysis of Cov'=iriance 
Design served as the basic model. Two analyses runs were made 
as performance: n May 1971 and in May 1972 were analyzed. 

The following served as covariates or independent 

variables ; 

Stanford II (X): September 1970 
Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 
Language 
Computation 
Concepts 
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5'LR (IQ), Ku!n;:uinn'An'!';7'5;oii (Q - Novcn!>cr 1^71 
j^^ctroiTo] i tar Rendincss Tcr.ts Total Score - May 1969 
QiT moiO(?icn J Af;o 
Mobi lit)' 

The depc-n deiU vnriaMes for the two analyses runs co 

sistod of perfoTiup.ncc on the following; vacasiircs: 

. First \\\m: Stanford II (V:) in May 1971 

Pa r a r n ph Me.i n i 1 1 
V.'ord ?-!canin.{^ 
LanKiin|',e 
Coir.putr.tion 
Concepts 

. Second Run: Stanford II (W) in May 1972 

Paragraph ^Teanin.^z 
IVord Meaning 
Language 
Cornputation 
Concepts 

Finc^ :n<;s ^ 

Differences attributed to Sex, Economic 
Status, Preschool, and Treatn^ent Experi- 
ences at the end of their second grade 
year were not significant. 

Differences attributed to Ecoiiomic Status, 
Preschool, and Treatment Fxperiences at 
the end of their third grade year were not 
signi ficant . 

Differences attributed to Sex at the end 
of their third grade year were significant. 

The best predictors of achievement at the 

end of second and third grades consisted 

of Language and Computation (September 1970) . 



Refer to Tables B-15 and R-16 in Appendix B for real scores. 



Control Vs. Follow-' Through^ Overtill proup 
differences between control (N=26) and Pol low-Through 
children (N=343 at the end of second j^rade and at the end 
of third grade v;erc non-significant. 

Girls Vs . Boys : Overall group difference between 
Girls (N=32) and Roys' (N=2R) at the end of the third grade was 
highly significant (Multivariate F = 3.13, p(.02). Tliis find- 
ing was not evident a year earl i^er (Multivariate F = .95, p{.48). 
TABLE ZS 

ADJUSTED M1:A?>! SCORES AND STEPDOWN F-VALIJES FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS BY VARIAHIE AT TOE END OF T^ilRD GP^\DE* 



Stanford II (W) 
Subtest 


Girls 


Hoys 


Stepdown 
F 


Paragrpah Meaning 


26.51 


25,73 


0.67 


Word Meaning 


16.93 


16.95 


0.43 


Language 


34.05 


33.81 


0.50 


Computation 


28.46 


27.79 


0.06 


Concepts 


16.79 


21.13 


13.45** 



* p002 
** p^.OOl 



Overall group difference was significant 
in favor of Boys. i. 

Only one out of five variables contributed 
significantly to the overall group differ- 
ence: Boys evidenced significantly higher 
level of functioning on Concepts than did 
Girls. 
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natin^p of y o ] 1 - ' Hp ■ • r^- vhrr^ ^ K-j r :^cr '^n^v'rpn to Th\rt\ 
( ; r a c) e on A 1 . c» c .1 ] ! : ?.-sro:^ ive (^1 .:ir.s 7 j'?on ;'atinf" ^cale 

iT.is discussion v.il] attcTr.pt to respond to the follov/- 
in^ question?;: To what r^ovroe were principles of the Responsive 
Classroom linvironr/Mit prop^ram iinplercnted? Wore there differ- 
ences between the four pj\ades in the inplcncntation of these 
principles? Were there relationships betv^een scale ratinf^s 
and duration of Proi ect-tcachinf^ experience? V/ere there rela- 
tionships between scale ratini^s and class achievement? 

A seven-point rrt?".^^: scale was developed jointly by the 
Project administrative r^nff and the Division of Research and 
Development to assess the de^^ree of implementation of the 'Re- 
sponsive' classroom prot^ram.. (Refer to complete copy in Appendix 
C The rating scale consisted of nine behavior categories, 

identified to be related to the principle embodied in the 'auto- 
telic responsive cnvironrient . ' The ratint^ scale was completed by 
the Project administrative staff who consisted of the Assistant 
Program Manager, and the two Program Advisors at the close of the 
1971-1972 school year. 

The four grades were compared with one another on the 

basis of mean ratings. Mean ratings and mean ranks of teachers 

were analyzed in terms of their relationships to Project teaching 

experience and achievement. Mean ratings and mean ranks were 

obtained as follows: 

• Mean rating for each teacher was obtained by 
averaging the ratings received for each beha- 
vior category. 



Morn r<>tincj for cnc'i r/rnJc v:n> obt:ruii(!d by 
avcraninn the ceacher'j incHviduai nop.n 
ratinr; v;ithin a r.iveri nv.'^*<^o. 

Mean ri:nk for ench teacl-.cr \;r;S obtn'jncd 
first, by rankinr t:-;'cr\cvr vntliin a c^ivr»n 
oradc in a d(\si nt^ntocl orn(-r v::lth v;-:ri; ^"oiir 
for the teaclicr with th.e !nr':cst rniinr, :\n(] 
rank 1 for thi) teacher vrizh the lowest ratinr 
for eacli catcr^ory, 'Ition, the teacher's indi- 
vidual mean rank was averaf^eci across the nine 
behavior carer.orie?, to yirld a ncan rank. 

Mean Ratin . ^s By Hrach? f.evel 

Mean ratinr.s per catenory for each ^^rade level are 
presented in Fif^ure 8, Analysis of the mean ratings indi- 
cated implementation of the 'responsive' principles from 
kindergarten throuj^h third grade, l^he following key find- 
ings v;ere noted: 

Kindergarten classes appeared to he 'rela- 
tively' mo^-e 'respoTisive' compared to the 
three other grades. First grade classes 
appeared to be 'relatively' less 'respon- 
sive* compared to the three other grades. 

. Utilization of the LEIR approach (.#1) 
decreases as one goes up the grade level. 

The degree of participation among teachers 
in in-service sessions (^^) by crade level 
was generally comparable from grade to 
grade, 

iTie degree of teacher's verbal demeaning 
(threatening) behavior (#4) appeared to 
be strongly correlated with teacher's 
application of strong physical force 
(#6) to ensure classroom control. 

Application of methodological approaches 
for developing basic reading ('^l) and 
math (#2) skills received lower ratings 
as compared to other more general approaches 
compatible with the Responsive Environment 
Principle, 



a nd e iV iif feet?- ,.'cin evf:- (mU iT i r^k (^r/ior 
' Tnhlc 26 surivari zes by r^racie nenn ratinc^s and rank? 

based on the Responsive Classroon^. Ratin^^ Scale as well as 
duration of F'rojcct-te^'trhinf: cxjuM^icncc and the achiovcrnent 
rank order, based on tho T.nil tivariate analysis of covariance 
analysis presented earJicv. 

TABLI-: :!6 

MF.AN RATINGS AND RANKS OF FOLI.Ov-TMPOUnil THACMFRS RASFD ON 

Rnspo::si\T classroom ratind scali: hy PRoji:a FXPnRirNCF 

BY AGlTFVH^inNT RANK OiM^FR 



Grade 


Teacher 


Years of 
Project 
F.xperi- - 
ence 


Mean 

Ratinp;^ 


Rank^ 


Achieve- 
ment Raqk 
Order" 


Kinder- 


A 


2 


5.44 


1.39 


2 


garten 


R 


.3 


5.8R 


1.61 


1 


1 


C 


2 


5.33 


3.12 


3 




D 


3 


4.44 


2.2R 


4 




E 


1 


3.11 


1.44 


2 




F 


1 


5.11 


3.16 


1 


2 


G 


1 


2.77 


2.22 


1 




H 


2 


5.55 


2.84 


4 




I 


1 


4.77 


2. 16 


2.5 




J 


3 


4.55 


2.78 


2.5 


3 


K 


2 


5.11 


2.39 






L 


1 


5. on 


1.88 


No 




M 


2 


5.55 


3.01 


differ- 




N 


1 


5.33 


2.72 


ence 



Mean ratine per teacher based on average of ratint; across 
nine behavior cate<:^ories . ^'e?.n rank per teacher based on average of 
rank relative to other teachers per grade across nine categories. 

2 

Based on overall classrcoTn achievernent per grade: 4 with 
highest achievement and 1 with lowest achievement. At kindergarten, 
ranks 2 and 1 as the high and lew achievement respectively. 
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Tanlo 2G indicates tlie followirw: findings: 

Meaii ratings for the two kinderrartcn 
and for tlic f 'iur tlii rd erTMie tcnchers 
sliowed the least variabi 1 i ty . 

Mean ratings for the fonr second f^radc 
teachers showed the largest variability, 
with mean ratings rnnpint^ from 2.77 to 
5.55 



Correlations betv;een rean ratines franks) 
and acliicvcnent r->nk n:vicr revealed no 
consistent trends. Correlations based on 
Spearman rho ran^ied froni 0 at first erade 
to -1.0 at kinderrnrten (r = 0.96 for 
second f^rade and 0.43 for third prade) . 

Correlations betv:ecn mean ratint^s and 
duration of Project teaching c^xperience 
were extremely low for teachers at j^rades 
1 to 3 (.10 to .20) . 

To sumTnarize briefly, some correlations were noted 
between class achievement and mean ratinp^s. The trends were 
not consistent across the four ^rade levels, as Spearman rho 
ranged from -1,0 at kindergarten to 0.0 at first Rrade. The 
high correlations at kindergarten may be a more biased esti- 
mate because only two kindergarten teachers were involved as 
compared to four teachers in the other grade levels. 

When class achievement was correlated with duration 
of Project experience, correlations were consistently low 
from first to third grade. The high correlations noted at 
kindergarten may again be a function of the limited number of 
kindergarten teachers involved* 

These findings strongly indicate that there are more 
critical variables operating on children's performance other 
than the degree of implementation of the responsive classroom 
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profjram and tho duration of Project teaching experience. It 
should l)e noted, however, lhat completion of the Responsive 
Classrooin Ratinrj Rcalo (which formed the basis of mean rat- 
in^^s) of the Project adni ni strative staff may reflect some 
biasr^s that may not be a vnlid assessment of the actual 
teacher's cJassroorn behavior. The validity of the ratinp: 
instrument itself, nay also be of some question. 
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I*. Evalu;tLio:^ of ]'-''^ V::AvrV\ drr^n-y 'In TrriTisi tion ' 



n'hc ovnluntion rrport of the 197]-19'72 Pourth Hrade Transi< 

tionai Project u'il] attonr to rcsponr! to t?ic folic: 'ne questions: 

Did Pourtli Cri,']Q children 'in trvnnsition' show 
si r.r^I ric:int ly hirlior iove] of bnsic jjcid ovcnont 
skills, att , :i r] r.^"^ 1 f -concopt rnlin^s 

thnn (Ijct the cnrparvTbl e control f^rouj^s? 

. Were the>^c factors other than previous F-ollnw-- 
Th>T)LK:li cx'per^ence \.'hich v;ere rxc-rci i n?. so;ie 
influcr.ces on ciii 1 (In-n ' s ])erforT^ancc? 

A five-f actori nl iniiltivnriate analysis of covariance 
cross-nested design rs<?x x fconoTinc Status x Prescliool I'xpcri- 
once X School x Teacher Nested in School) served as the basic 
design: 

Sex 

. Cirl 
. Boy 

Economic Status^ 
Non-Poor 
Poor 

Preschool fxperience 

No Preschool Fxperience 
With Preschool Fxperience 

School (Treatment) 

Control School 1 
. Control Schools 2A and 
Follow-Through 



Identification of Non-Poor and Poor children was based on eliinbility 
criteria for the free federal lunch pro^^ram. Data was available frorri child's 
permanent record card. 

^ Control Schools 2A ard B were treated as one school in the analysis 
because of tlie hicih frequency of administrative transfers occurring between 
these two schools. 
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Tertc'nor 
. A 



roT^trol Scb.oo] 1 



. I) 



r 

nojU'iTj, : cn t \- a r 1 n M s 

cms* Co-i^^ination f^'ay 10721 

errs* coiTconts r''!v 10-^ :m 

cms* Ai-^iU lent- ion fVnv IP^^l 
Self-Concept Rntinq fMay 197:0 
Attcncloncc 

Tndcponclc nt Varinl>lcs 

CTRS* Roadinti Cornprolien^ion fNovemher 1970) 

CTBS* Vocabulary fVovenbcr 19701 

CTRS* Computation fNovcnber 19701 

cms* Concepts fNovoT^ber 19701 

CTBS^-- Application (Movon^bcr 19701 

Stanford Diagnostic RcvidinR C^^eptembcr 1970) 

Metropolitan Keadinoss Tests Total Score (May 1968) 

PIM (October 1970) 

Self-Concopt Rating (September 1971) 
Chrono logi cal Age 
Mobi lity 



* Comprehensive Test of Rasic Skills 
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The following, findiiu^s v;erc siininari zed froni the anal/sis: 

lUf fcrcrices attrilnitcd to school v;erc hi.c^hly 
sir,ni ficant ()> . 01) . 

Differences attvS'WTcd to teacher were hinliiy 
sij;nificaiit (p\, 01) . 

Differences att7^jbuted to interaction effects 
of prcscliool X .scliool experif^i^ces v;07"0 highly 
si gni f icant (p \. 01) , 

Tlie best predictors of nciiieveinent at tlie end 
of fourth tirade inchuled C'i'l-.S Readin.^ Cojtpre- 
hcnsion , Vocabulary , Computation , Concepts , 
and the Stanford Diaj^ncstic Reading; 'lest. 

Controls Vs. Fol low-Tlrrourji 
at J'ourth cTr'acfe 

This discussion v;ill attempt to respond to the follow- 
ing question: Did Fourth Crade children 'in transition' show 
significantly higher level of achievenent, self-concept, and 
attendance measures than the two control groups? 

Tahle 27 indicated that differences were highly 
significant when performance of Pollow-Tl^rouRh children was 
compared with Control 2 children who were attending a 'non- 
comparable' Title I school which was socio-economical ly better 
than the Follow-Tlirough school. However, when comparisons 
were made between Follow-Through and Control 1 children, who 
were attending a 'comparable' Title I school, differences were 
significant . 



Multivariate F-values were based on mean scores adjusted for 
unequal number of cases and effects of 11 pre-test measures and demographic 
variables . 

2 

Refer to Tables R-17 to R-19 in Appendix R for the real or 

mean scores. 
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TARLi: 27 



SllM'-lARV or ■niLTT VARIATH P-\'AL1II-S 1-0!^ FCIIOOL CO/'PAPISOVS 
UASI-D ON SI'VrM Dl-iTN'OHNT VrlAULHS 



I School I 
School ! Moldinf'. ''ultlvnr- ■ 

CoiT^P'iri .son? ; Advaiit.'iec ' \ i-wo. p ; p 



Control 1. Vs. 




0.88 


Not si^ni 


FolloK'-Throii(^,h 






ficant 


Control 2 Vs. 


Control 2 


2.23 




Pol low-Thronj^li 







Contro l 2 Vs. Fol low-Thr' >£hj_ Over:ill proup differ- 
ences betvecii Control 2 aiul Follow-Thi-ouoh children v.-erc hipjily 
significant (Table 28). 

TABLE 28 

ADJUSTCD MBAT^' SCORIiS AND STOPOOKM F-VALIinS: 
CONTROL 2 VS. FOLLOV.'-TllROlICi 1 SCHOOL* 



Dependent Variable 


Control 2 


Pol low- 
Th rough 


jStepdown 
i F 


CTBS Reading Cc:i;prehcnsion 


284 


90 


392. 


20 


1 0.21 


CTBS Vocabulary 


36.3, 


60 


361 . 


90 


i 0.02 


CTBS Computation 


391, 


50 


376. 


70 


1 1.89 


CTBS Concepts 


391, 


30 


370. 


10 


i 7.44** 


CTBS Applications 


379 


00 


374. 


60 


I 0.77 


Self-Concept Rating 


3, 


06 


3 . 


29 


= 2.67 


Attendance 


170 


.70 


166. 


50 


; 2.11 



* p<.05 
** p.^.01 
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cant, ill fnvov o'" Control 2' c!i.i. ' c^rc n , 

Only ot;c out of r.cven Jopen;;ont vnriaiiles 
contribuijcd r. ijvi.i r'i cant 1 y to t'nc (n'ornU 
p^roiu) dif icn.cr' : ConVrol 2 clu liircii eviden.ced 
s ijuii f i cnnt ly !i i ^'jr cv icvc I o \ Knov.'l od c'c and 
a]^p] i catio!\ o/ ^v.vrcpr i nte concepts and toch- 
nic]iK'S, and a ^•iiL'j:cr level cv cor:;>rclKnisi on o^' 
nuiTi-rical concopvs and their iiUcrrelat ionsliips 
(Concepts) than did the i-ol low-'lnronrji children. 

Pictorial illus'cratic^n of iKTforTranco on CTCS Arithmet 

Concepts in Grade Hquivalcnt Units indicated thiit cciUrol 

children demonstrated larr^er .nains tlian did Pol 1 ow-Throuuh 

children over an 18 montli period. 

MEAN rr.UrORMANCli ON CTP>S ARmiM-.TIC CONCliPTS SUnTI-ST 
TN GRADP. PQlJIVAI..P:>n- UN'TTS 



4.8 
4.4 
4.0 
3.6 
3.2 
2.8 
2.4 
2.0 



- Control 

- Follow-Thigoup.h 

- F:xpecteincy 




Control 2 

Fol low-Through 

Expectancy 



November 
1970 

3.1 
2 . 5 
3.2 



May 
1972 



3.S 
4.9 
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I)i f f eregccs }>(;rv ;cc?^ Tcnclie7\n thin CoiitT-ol 
and i'Ol l ow-Til ri'M ; ^.ii Sch(->oIs 

This discussion v;il] attempt to respond to the fol ic- 
ing question: Were there differences in pcrK-^rinance between 
clas,scs within each pro^^rarn? 

Analysis of classroom perfonnniice on the seven depen- 
dent variables as one measure of teacher effect indicated siqni 
ficant tcaclicr ditieronces within Control 1 school. Teacher 
differences within Follow-Throujzh and Control 2 schools did 

, T]ot meet significance • 
TABLE 29 

SUMMARY OF MULTIVARIATH }'-VAU)liS FOR TFAGIKR COMPARISONS 
BASni) ON SEVFN OEPiiN'DFNT VARIABLFS 



Teacher 
Comparisons 


Teacher llold- 
in.q Advantage 


Multivariate 
F- Value 


P 


Control 1 School 






p<.01 


A Vs. B. 


B 


2.82 


Control 2 School 








C Vs. D 




1.01 


Not significant 


Pol low-Ill rouf^h 
School 

E Vs. F 


E 


2.80 


p<.01 
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Control 2 children eviclcnccd sir.?n ficnntly 
hip,her level of Aritlo?tic Concept? skills 
than did i'Ol low-Tnrour.h children at the 
ber^ir.ninfT: of tiiird erruie and towards tlie 
end of fourt'n tyrade. 'I'he initial lead of 
control children over that of I'Ol low-Tlirou.pji 
children appeared to have heen maintained IS 
rionths later. 

ContTol 2 cliildren v;ero functioning^ within the 
expectancy ranr^e as compared to TolJow- 
'Ilirourji cliildren wlio were functioning below 
expectancy. 

Fi .'in^^s fro.^ these exploratory studies represented 
trends simiL'/r to earlier studies cf the same three ^rouj^s at 
kindor.f^arten throup^h third tirade. The absence of mere differ- 
ences between these children 'in transition,' and the two 
other control groups suggests that despite the initial chaos 
of Follow-Ill rouv^h in its initial years of implementation, 
these former Follow-Through children who constituted the very 
first group of Follow-Through giaduates, did manage to learn. 
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Table?. 3n nnd .^1 sunn?iri 2:0 the conr.arisons 
of indivicUial pnirs of tcaclicrs within Control 1 nnd I'oMov;- 
Tnrou^^'.li scliools wiucti resulted in significant differences. 
TARLE 30 

ADJUSTHl) MI:AN SCOUKS ^IT) STHPDOWX F-VALUKS FOR TiiACHld^ COMPARISOXS 
AT CONTROl 1 SCHOOL AT ronimi G!lM)i:: TliACin-R. A VS. 1-^ 



Dependent Vari ab 3 c 


Teacher A 


Teacher i5 


;8tcp 


(lov;n 

r 


CTBS Read ins CoiTiiirchcnsion 


TvlO. 


80 


390. 


60 


■11. 


79** 


CTBS Vocabulary 


350. 


90 


374. 


70 


; 0. 


76 


CTikS Computation 


389. 


50 


38 6. 


20 


i 1. 


32 


CTBS Concepts 


388. 


60 


38 7. 


20 


! 2, 


64 


CTBS Applications 


358. 


in^ 


385. 


in 


j 2. 


12 


Self-Concept Rating 


3. 


19 


3. 


03 


i 0. 


46 


Attendance 


170. 


00 


168. 


SO 


' n. 


44 



^ p<.01 



Overall t^roup difference was highly signifi- 
cant in favor of Teacher B» 

One out of seven dependent variables contributed 
significantly to the overall crroup difference: 
Children under Teacher B evidenced significantly 
highe"'." levels of symbols, sound-symbols, 
correspondence , interpretation, perceiving 
relationships, and dra^wing conclusions than 
did children under Teacher A. 



TAFil.r 7,] 

AOJUSVEil) MCAN' J'.CORI^S A^;l) f.Tin'DO'.VN F-VAI.unS FOR Ti-ACIinR COMPARISONS 
AT PODXr.v-TliROUClil SCMO.-L AT rOURTl! (iRADH: TliACIiHR V. VS. F* 



Stcpciown 



Dcj^endcnt Variable 


Toaclicr f". 


Teacher F i 




F 


CTIjS Rcadint; CioinDicb.cn? i or. 


416 


20 


568.50 } 


11 


50 


CTBS Vucalnilary 


572 


00 


5.S1.90 j 


0 


88 


CTRfS Cowputation 


:s7n 


60 


5S2.S0 i 


1 


28 


CTBS Concepts 




70 


570.60 i 


0.5 7 


CTRS AppIxc.Ttions 


.372 


30 


577.00 ! 


1 


■18 


Self -Concept Rating 




A7 


5.12 j 


2 


97 


Actendaiicc 


166 


80 


166.10 i 


0 


93 



I 

■f 



* p<.01 

* p<;.ooi 



. .Overall r,roup difference was hipJUy 
significant in favor of Teacher E. 

One out of seven dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference: Children under Teacher H 
evidenced significantly higher levels of 
symbols , sound-synbols , correspondence , 
interpretation , perceiving relationships , 
and drawing conclusions than did children 
under Teacher F. 
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This discussion v/ili attempt to respond to the follow- 
ing C|UCStion: Were there si?:ni f icant differences in achi cvcn^.cnt 
and in attendance v/nich could be attrilnited to the sif^nif leant 
interaction effects of Preschool x Tj-eatnent at fourth r.rade? 

Tabic ?2 indicated that sip.nificant interaction effects 
were evident (p\.0:Q, 

TABLF 32 

ADJUSTED Ml'AN SCOi^HS /tND STl'Pf)0^\' F-VAhlihS 
FOR PRHSCllOOI. X TRiiATMhNT HXPHRIFNCliS* 





Control 2 


I'ol low 


-'Hirough 






No Pre- 


Pre- 


No Pre- 


Pre- 


Stepdown 


Dependent Variable 


school 


school 


school 


school 


F 


CTBS Reading Comprehension 


.190.00 


379.70 


398. 10 


386.40 


0.02 


CTBS Reading Voczibulary 


359.90 


567.30 


363.70 


360. 10 


0.99 


CTBS Computation 


590.20 


392.90 


382.50 


370.80 


1.54 


CTBS Concepts 


400.50 


582.20 


372.50 


367.70 


3.57 


CTBS Applications 


382.70 


375.20 


574.40 


374.90 


0.65 


Self-Concept Rating 


2.93 


3. 18 


3.29 


3.30 


0.36 


Attendance 


172.40 


169.00 


160.10 


172.90 


9. 16** 



* Multivariate F = 2.39, p<.05 

* p<.001 



Overall ^roup difference was highly 
significant (p\.05). 

One out of seven dependent variables 
contributed significantly to the overall 
group difference. 
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Pictorial iUustvaMun of tl;e jntornctior, effect on 



Atteiulaiicc indicMtetl that thv effects of prcscbooJ cxporienccr, 
varied for Fo] low-'iliroufzh and CoiUrol 2 r^cliools ^f'i:.;ure 9). 

PROFiij; OF I riTiUAC no:-: vn-wcT^i of frfschoof 

X ^I'RI-A^rMliAT ON ATTFNDANCl: 



a 



4-» 



90% 



o 
o 



60^ 



50y 



Control 

Fol lov/-'ihrou^h 



No 

Preschool 



Preschool 



Control 2 

Follow-llirouph 89^6 



94^ 
96^ 



The influence of preschool experience in raising 
attendance v/as most evident in Follow-lTirouf^h 
classes, where children with preschool experi- 
ences showed hif^her attendance than comparable 
children with no preschool experiences. In 
Control 2 classes, attendance appeared to be 
comparable, regardless of preschool experience. 



ERIC 
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Tnis discussion will nttenot to respond to the follow- 
inp, question: To what cle,f7,rcc did the pre-test measures corre- 
late with ac)ucven' -nt , sel f- concept , and attcn.dance neasurcs? 
Which of tlic 11 covariatcs appeared to be tl^c l^est predictor 
of the dependent variables? 

An overall si^inificant de,{;ree of association bctv;een 
the two sets of dependent and independent variables' was noted: 
Multivariate P = 2.31, p(.0001. Five out of the 11 pre-test 
measures (CTBS Readinp, Comprehension, Vocabulary, Computation, 
and Concepts subtests, and Stanford Diagnostic Reading) deTP.on- 
strated a significant decree of correlation with tlie seven 
dependent variables, when the contribution of each covariate 
was analyzed independently. 

A regression analysis of the seven dependent and 

seven independent variables indicated the following key findings: 

Approximately 17% of the variance of the 
dependent variables may be attributed to 
the effects of the 11 covariates. 

The seven covariates appeared to have the 
greatest influence on two out of the seven 
dependent variables, CTBS Reading Compre- 
hension and Vocabulary, 

Analysis of the independent contribution of the seven 

covariates through the stepwise regression analysis indicated the 

following findings: 

Six out of 11 independent variables (CTBS 
Applications, Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Total Score, PLR, Chronological Age, 
Mobility, and Self -Concept Ratings showed 
no significant contribution to the vari- 
ance of the seven dependent variables, 
-113- 



Of xhc five covarintcs fct^nd to l-nvc .siRni- 
ficaiit TOvrc^?Aoi\ , rhc CT?>S !\,ad.inq Conprc- 
hcnsion and Crr,r,:\jtat.ion subtests' scores 
'ppcaycci to hv the best procli ctoiT; fp (,0001) , 
Tne otiicr pvculictors rankcfl in the the order 
of significance were as follows: 

Cr \^ S Vo cab u 1 a r y p ' . 0 0 1 

wStanford Di::i:nostic ReadijiR ]:/,0n5 
CTBS Concepts p{.OS 

Pac tors Inf luen c j n e^ Ach ievo ment and Sel f -Concent 

Factors InflMoncinr. Chi ] dren ' s Per fo rriianccj^ This section 
will discuss by grade level, the effects of additional variables 
other than factors })re?ented earlier (treati:^.ent , teacher, preschool 
experience, sex), on children's performance in achieven^ent and self- 
concept measures at the end of tlie scliool year. F^cgression analysis 
technique has been utilized to estimate the relationship between the 
dependent variables (performance at the end of the school year) and 
the covariates (or independent or predictor variables) . 

This discussion will attempt to respond to the following 

questions: 

Is there any significant association between 
the covariates and the dependent variables? 

• V/hich of the covariates represent the best 
predictor or best combination of predictors? 

Are there significant effects of duration of 
Follow-Through participation and attendance on 
the dependent variables? , 

Findings 

The following findings are summarized from the five regression 

analyses (Chart IT) : 

Significant associations were noted between the 
covariates and the dependent variables at each 
grade level. 
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PLR scores (Kuh I^nann-ATulcrson) appeared to be the 
best predictor of acl^.ievenient . 

Initial teachers' ratin'^s of participniit? at the 
bcf^jnuinf: of the school year appeared to be a .c^ood 
predictOT* of acliievcmcnt . 

Selected sul)te^^t ]ne-te5t rr,ear.ures, e.n. U'ord Mcan- 
i^^P.> Ttppeared to be a]f;o one of the better ])Te- 
dieters of acbiicvoment , 



Tlie duration of Fol Iov.--Throurji jiarticipation and 
attendance hardly affects achieveinent ski] Is. 

Pro J cct Y'0 1 1 ow-Tli rounh at i-ir st Gra de 

The dependent variables consisted of children's perfonnance 
on Stanford I (W) Paragraph Meanin;?^, Vocabulary, IVord Readin;;, and 
Arithmetic subtests, and teachers' ratings of self-concept at the 
end of first grade. The covariates consisted of duration of Follow- 
Through participation in days, attendance in days. Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests Total Score, teachers' initial ratings of self- 
concept, chronological age, and mobility. 

The following key findings were noted: 

A significant uegree of association was noted 
between the six covariates and five independent 
variables (F=r2.84, pyOOOl). 

. The effects of the six covariates were found 
to be significant (p(.02 to p (.0001) on each 
of the five dependent variables, with predict- 
able variances (attributed to the six covar- 
iates) ranging froir 14% (Vocabulary) to 28% 
(Word Reading) . 

Based on canonical correlational analysis, 
approximately 14.51% of the total variance of 
the five variables may be attributed to the 
effects of these six covariates. 
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When the contribution of each of the six covariates was 

analysed throMn'h the stepwise repression analysis^ it was noted that 

only two variabJcs Made si.f^nificant contribution. The following 

findinj;s were rioted: 

The Metropo.lit.'in Readiness Tests Total Score 
obtained a year earlier, uppeared to show the 
largest contrJ b'jtion to the variance of the 
dependent variables. Tlie higher tiie scores 
v:erc> the hiphcr were tl^ic achicvcnent scores 
and se).f'Concept ratings one year later, 

Teachers* initial self-concept ratings of 
participants at the bepinnincr of the school 
year also contributed significantly to the 
total variance. Tlie higher the teachers* 
perceptions of the child's self-concept, 
the liigher the probabilities of the child's 
showing higher achievement and self-concept 
measures, at the end of the school year. 

It is notable that neither duration of Follow-Through 
participation nor attendance showed any effect on children's perform- 
ance at the end of the first grade. The implication is that, perform- 
ance at first grade is hardly influenced by these two variables. 

Project Follow-Through at Second Grade 

The dependent variables consisted of children's performance 
on Stanford II (X) Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning^ Language, Compu- 
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tatj.on. Concepts, anci teachers- rati7:;;5-, of pupils* scl f-coiircj)r 
at tbf^ end of second r,rade. The covariates consisted of duration 
of }'ol low-Throufrh particiT)ation, attendance, PLR (Kuiiliiiann-Anderson 
Tora IV), Metropolitan I^eadiness Tests Total Score, Stanford T (X) 
Paragraph Meaning, Word Ueadinn, Vocabulary, Arithmetic subtests, 
teachers' ratings of participants' self-concept (October 1971), and 
mobi] ity • 

Tlie fol lowing key findings v;ero noted: 

A sigiiificant degree of association v;as noted 
between tJie ten covariates nnd six dependent 
variables (F = 2.49, py^',0001). 

The effects of the ten covariates were found to 
be significant on five of the six covariates, 
as observed effects on Language scores fell 
below significance. Predictable variances 
ranged from i2% (Paragrapi Meaning) ' to 50'» 
(Self-Concept Ratings) . 

Based on canonical correlational analysis, 
approximately 20.09% of the total variance of 
the six dependent variables may be attributed 
to the effects of the ten covariates. 

Iflien the contribution of each of the ten covariates was 

analyzed through the stepwise regression analysis, it was noted that 

only four variables made significant contribution. Tne following 

findings were noted: 

The PLR score obtained at the beginning of the 
school year, appeared to show the largest con- 
tribution (p(.OOOl) to the variance of the 
dependent variables. Tlie higher the PLR scores 
were, the higher were the achievement scores 
and self-'concept scores were, at the end of the 
second grade. 
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Duration of i'ol 1 ou'-Thromih pnrticirntion 
shov;ed signi ti cant ccnt.ritnition to 

the total variance of the dependent vori- 
alUcs. n^e longer the child pnrt i cipatod, 
tlic higher were tI)o ariti\motic and sclf- 
conco])t scores . 

Tc'jchers' initial ratin,^s of particii^mts ' 
stlf-conccpt evidenced r. ii,ni ficant contribu- 
tion (p(.0(U) to the tota.l vnriance of the 
six variables. }lov:cv::r only two of tlie six 
variables were si ijiif Ic-ntly influenced by 
this covariate: TliO hi nhor the initial ratin^^s 
were, tlie hit;her were the Paranraph !!caning 
scores and later self-coiicept ratings. 

V/ord Readin.r: scores obtained at the beginning 
of the school year evidenced sir,nificant con- 
tribution (])y05) to tlie total variance. 

Pro j ect F o 1 1 ov ;- niro up]i at Thi rd Grade 

The dependent variables consisted of children's performan 
on Stanford II rw) Paragraph Meaning > Word Meaning, Language, Cornpu 
tation, and Concepts subtests , CTBS Vocabulary, Comprehension, 
Mechanics, and Expression subtests, and teachers' ratings of pupils 
self-concept at the end of third grade. The covariates consisted 
of duration of Follow-Through participation, attendance, PLR (Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Form C) , Metropolitan Readiness Tests Total Score, 
Stanford II (X) Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, Language, Computa- 
tion and Concepts subtests, teachers' ratings of pupils' self-con- 
cept, chronological age, and mobility. 

The following key findings were noted: 

. A significant degree of association was noted 
between the 12 covariates and ten dependent 
variables (F = 2.64, p(.OOOl). 
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*n*ic cTfcctr, of 12 cov:iri ;^ :;o.s kcv.- fo'jrif.! 
to be s.i p,nif icant cw all the ccn ck-pciulorit 
variables. Prcdicta'Dle varianco rarij-.cci rroin 
28v (Lnn[;vKige) to o^"") (Parap,rn]'h '<leaTMne) . 

Based on canonical correlational analysis , 
approxii'iatel / 21. '-.1'. of tbe total variance 
of the ten uc^pcncient varial.'lc r,ny he attiahuted 
to tlie effects of thiC 12 covai'iates. 

'.Vhen the contribution of each of tl:e 12 covariatcs v;as 

anal/zed thioiigli tlie stepwise regression analysis, it was noted 

that only six r^f the 12 variables mci-dc significant contribution. 

Tlie following observations were noted: 

The PbR score obtained at the bep.innini^ of the 
school year appeared to sl^ow the larr,est con- 
tribution (p\*OnOl) to tlie variance of the 
dependent variables. The hip,hcr the PLR s'Zores, 
the hipjicr were the children's level of perform- 
ance in aciuevenent and sel f--:cnccpt * 

Teachers' initial ratings of participants showed 
significant influences (p^,0(K)]") on children's 
overall performance, 'i^he hifiher the initial 
ratings, the higher were the achievement and 
self-concept scores. 

Word Meaning scores also der.onstrated significant 
effects (p{. 001) on children's overall performance. 
The higl er the initial Word Meaning scores, the 
higher were the achievement and self-concept 
scores. 

Computation scores also demonstrated significant 
effects (p(.005) on children's overall performance. 
The higher the initial scores on Computation sub- 
test, the higher were the achievement scores. 

Concept scores also evidenced significant effects 
(p(. 02) on children's overall performance. The 
higher the initial concept scores, the higher 
v;ere the acliievement scores. 

Mobility also evidenced significant effects (p{. 05) 
on children's overall perfor^nance. The lower the 
number of school transfers made, the higher were 
the achieverucnt scores. 
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vSir^il;^?^ findings were noted in n rcpr.v;itc rei^rer^rooTi run 
which examined the effects of sev^n covniiates on reading: Measures 
The reading ncasuros included post scores on Yocnbulary and Conpro 
hension (CTBS) , r\iraeraph [leaning and Uord r'enninj^ (Stanford II), 
Mechanics nnd iixpression (CTBS) , and .Stanford Lan^;ua?;e si;htcst. 
The covariates included Fol ] ow-Tlirough duration, PLR, Metropolitan 
Readiness t^ps ts Total Score, and Stanford IT IVord ^-'e^ininp, Para- 
graph Meaning,, Lanruat^e, and initial teachers' ratin.r.s of self-con 
cept • 

The following observations were noted: 

A oignificant degree of association was noted 
between the seven covariates and seven dependent 
variables (P = 3.71, p .0001). 

Based on canonical correlational analysis, 
approximate]/ 1S"6 of the total variance may 
be attributed to the effects of the seven 
covari ates . 

Four of the seven covariates contributed 
significantly to the tota] variance, when 
the contribution of each covariate was 
analyzed independently. The four covariates 
included PLR, Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Total Score, Word Reading, and initial 
teachers' ratings of participants* self -concept • 

Project Follow-Through at Pourth Grade 

The dependent variables consisted of children's perform- 
ance on CTBS Reading and Math subtests, and self-concept ratings 
at the end of fourth grade. The covariates consisted of duration 
of Follow-Through participation, attendance, chronological age, 
mobility, children's performance on Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Total Score, Stanford Diagnostic Reading (September 1971), Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson (PLK) , CTBS Reading and Math subtests (November 1971) 
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Tljc fono.;inr, key riuciin.:^^ were noted: 

A si.^iii ^/icant (loc^ree of association was noted 
hctKCcn the 1'^ covaTinte? and six dependent 
variables (F = 1.61, p^-OO^}. 

'Ihe cori^.hiv.cd effects of the 13 covariatcs 
vere found to be sieiuficant (p'.Ol to p/.OOOl) 
on each of t)ic ^ix dependent varial>Je.s, with 
jircdictable v^i.'iancc 7\-np,inn from 40'1 (Self- 
ConceiJt) to 60'> (Vocabulary), 

leased on canonical correlational analysi s , 
a])proxir.\atcly 2S'. of v!iC total variance of these 
dependent variables nay be attributed to the 
effects of those 13 covariates, 

When the contribution of each covariate v;as analyzed 
through the stepvv'ise re/^ression analysis, it was noted that only 
two variables made a significant contribution. Tlie following find- 
ings were noted: 

The PLR score obtained at entry to third .(^rade 
appeared to show the largest contribution to 
the variance of the dependent variables (p(.OOl). 
T\\e higher the PLR scores, the higher were the 
achievement scores . 

Scores on tlie Stanford Diagnostic Reading Com- 
preh nsion subtest obtained at entry to third 
gracie also ^ontriinited significantly (p\ . 001) 
to the total variance. The higher the reading 
scores, the higher were the achievement scores. 

It is notable that neither duration of Follow-Tli rough 
participation or attendance showed any influence on children's 
basic achievement skills at the end of fourth grade. The implica- 
tion is that, performance at fourth grade is hardly influenced by 
these two variables. 
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A. ;niPii:iary of Kc7 Findinpr; 

1. Overall f.'^'oup difference l^ctwcon Kiiulerr^nrton i-oi lo\;-Throu,'^h 
and centre! childj'Ch v;ns liiRhl;/ -.ii <:nif i c'Uit in favor of 
Kindergarten Fol 1 ow-'Hiro^irji chilrircn (''u] tivari ate F-valiie = 
6,*10, ]>-,'. '-^ni^ ] ) , bnseti on analysis oV ]ier ^'ormanco on llu* 
Metropolitnn Rendnioss Tests f'T':''') and Staiiford r,arly Sc.liool 
Aciiieverr.en i: Tc^t (SfiSAT), se] f-ronce])t ratini^s, and attendance 
Measures . 



a. Kindcrr.arten Fol lou'-Tliroupb. cluldron. dcinonstratcd a lii.nher 
level of readiness skills as compared Lo contro: children, 
based on ])crfo finance or: the Metropolitan '.'oadinc:^^ Tests 
and Stanford r.arl/ School Acbi evem^nr Test at the end of 
tlie school year. 

Kinder^^arton Fol low-Throurji cliildron were function- 
ing at the 6Sth percentile on tlie Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests as a inean total score of ^^2.0A was noted. 
Control children were functionin.r; at the Slst percen- 
tile as a mean total score of SS.07 was reported. 
Cionparison of performance of these two <^roups by 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests suhtests indicated tliat 
Fo] lov;-Tlirouf:li cJiild*^en were functicnin^z Tibove expec- 
tancy in two out of six sul)tests (histeninr; and 
Alphabet) 3 and were funcrioninr, at expectancy in 
the remaininn subtests. Control children were func- 
tioning; above ex])ectancy in one out of six subtests 
(Alphabet), l^elow expectancy in one subtest (Word 
Meaning), and at expectancy level in tlie remaining 
subtests (Figure 10) , 

FIGURH 10 
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KiTiHerparten I'ol low-'lhroiif^h rtnJ control chil^lrc/i 
reported cornparr^lw e level of r:nins on the snSAT 
over a nine- montl^, (period as noLCcI below: 

Octoljor Mav 

Control . 67 7.S . 7."^ 7S . 06 

KFT SS.17 80.6.1 2S.47 

These findir.nr. indicated attainment of the followinr: product 

objective. Ki nderrar t^^^^ ^ol iow-T!iro^»)^^b chi Idrcn v;ill show hinher^ 

level o f i^eaj ij? _rejiKl i ness s H 1 1 s ( n . , ^Sl th a n an apnronr i nte 

c<')nipari S';n p.roup at t he end of the 10 71^307..: sc hool year, a s 

^'Ji'^^^^"^^^ core s obtained on • k-^tropol itan ^ >oadiness T ests . 

b. Kinderp.arten Fol lovj-Thronrh children evidenced si i^nif icant ly 
higher level of self-concept fp 01 ) , ]\ased on teachers* 
ratinn^^ on a five-point self-concept ratin.c; scale at the end 
of the school year: 





Octobor 


Mav 
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This finding indicated attainment of the followinf^ product 
objective: Kinderp^arten Fol low-Th rough ch il dren wil 1 show 
riiore positive self-concept than an appropriate corparison proun 
at the end of the 1071-1972 school year, as based on scores 
obtained on a test of self-concept ^ on teachers' ratinn:s, 
and parents' reports . 

c. Control children evidenced significantly higher attendance 
(p<^. 01) than did Kinder<zarten Fol 1 ow-Throu^^h children 
during the 1971-1072 school year: Control children 
evidenced r^ean attendance of 167.00 days, while Kinder- 
garten Fol low-Throu(Th children reported a mean attend- 
ance of ISO. 20 davs. 
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T]\is fi.na.inr> irulicn-ceri attniririeiit of the foiJowiiui p>-ociuct 
objective: Kindor^^artei^ Fol lov'-Ti^rou^^^ clnltlren ^'ill shov; 



M p]^ cr P t t_c Ti d uzv, mi ^ , n t!inn ::n niv rnpr latc coriiarisoii 
j^roup iliri'inr: thj 1^>7 ] -1072 s ch r>o ] y car . 

d. Comparison ratings of two ki nflcrnnrt en teachers indi- 
cated ninor differences :in -^avor of the teacher v/ith 
nore Project-teacViinn experience br?scd on a seven-point 
rating scale conpleted by Troject adni ni strati ve staff: 

. TeaclTor H, v.'i th three yccirs of Proicct-teachine 
experienco, sliowed a ncan ratine score of 
as coriipared to a rean ratine of 5.^4 for T..*aclier 
A, with two years of Proj ect- teach in.e experience. 

. Koth teachers received identical ratines on 
seven out of nine r-ehavioral cateeories. Tliey 
^]iffcre<] in tv;o cateeories whore Teacher B 
showed hieher ratines in "deeree of innlenenta- 
tion of ciassrooni discovery ]earnine" and in 
"de^^ree of iripl emcntation of ch5 Id-centered 
learning experiences." 

These findings indicated attainment of the followine 
product objective: Kinderear ten Fol 1 o\;-Throueh teachers will 
evidence hi:>her rati ngs on ths Responsive Classroom Ratinj^ 
Scale at the end of the year compared to observed ratings 
at the beeinnint^ of the ye a r . 

Overal] e^onp difi^orence between First ^rade Follow^Thronc^h 
and Control 1 children was highly sienificant in favor 
Follow-Thronnh children f:hiltivariate F = ^.S2, p(.OOOi). 
Similarly, overall eroup di-f^ference between First ^rade 
Follow-Throueh anc^ Control 2 children was hiehly sienificant 
in favor of Follow-Throueh cliildren fMnltivariate F = C^.0^^ 
p(.Onoi). Analysis was based on per-^^orrvnnce on Stanford I 
Paraj^raph Meaning, Vocabulary, Word Peadine, anc! Arithmetic 
subtests; Self-Concept, and Attendance measures. 

a. First Crade Fol Icw-Thrcneh children evidenced sieni- 
ficantly bi^ihcr level of bnsic readiness and math 
skills (p{. 01) when compared to either Control 1 or 
Control 2 children (Table '<3) . 
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SCOR};S 




-SUBTFST 


BY 




GROUP 




Stanford I 




Follow- 




Subtf^st 


: Control 1 


T'nroufrih 


1 Control 2 


Paragraph Meaninc^ 


I 13.7:^ 


IS. 2-1 


1 15.35 


Vocabul.iry 




i 15.62 


■ 14.2R 


Word Reading 


i 1R.95 




17.67 


ArD thmetic 


1 27.59 


\ 34 . 25 


i 2.'?. 52 

i 



This finding indicated general attainment of the following 
product objective: First G rade Follow' Thrmi^h ch i ldren Kill 
show higher level of basic achievement skills in reading and 
arithmetic (p{>n5) r:han an appropriat e comparison group at 
the en d of the 1971-1072 school year, based on scores obtained 
on standardized test measures. 



b. Control 2 children evidenced significantly higher level 
of self^concept ratings than did Follow-Through children, 
based on a five-poi:it teacher-completed self-concept 
ratings scale at the end of the school year: 

Mean Rating 

Control 1 3,19 
Control 2 3,65 
Follow-Through 3.29 

This finding indicated that the following product objective 
was not attained: First Grade Follovz-Through children v^rill show 
THore positive self-concept than an appropriate comparison group 
at the end of the 1971-1972 school year, bas^d on scores obtained 
on a test of self-concept, on teachers^ ratings, and parents' 
reports > 
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c. DifferoTices in nttendance hot;weon Contro) 1 anc^ FoUow- 
Tl;roiiRli children, as well as hctwoen Contiol 2 and 
Follow-'niroup.h cliildren did not ineet sif^nificance. 

This findin?^ indicated that the followinf: nroduct ol\iec- 

tivc was not attained: Fir st Hrr^d ? Fol 1 ov.'-Throurh children 

will show hio] \cr attendance fp'. .OS) tlian an appronriate c-om- 

pariscn nr ou p durinr the 1 9 7 1 - 1 !> 7 2 school v ':^^> r > 

d. Cornparisons of mean ratin^r, of four Fiist Grade Follow- 
1Tirou.n;h teachers indicated no rel ationslups between 
Project -teachin:c^ experience and ratines received, ^!can 
ratings were based on a locally devised seven-point 
rating scale coir^iricted by Project administrative staff, 
at the end of the school year. Mean ratings for tlie 
four First Grade Follow-'Hiroufjh teachers are indicated 
be low: 

Number of Years 



of Project 

Teacher Fxperiencc ^- A^ean Ratino: 

C 2 5.33 

D 3 4,44 

E 1 3.11 

F 1 5.11 



TJiis finding indicated the following product objective 
was not attained: F irst Grade Follow-Through teachers will 
receive ratings on the Responsive Classroom Ratine: Scale 
which will be directly proportional to the number of years 
of experience in the Project . 

e. Duration of Project participation showed no impact on 
basic reading and math skills, and concept ratings at 
first grade. Mean duration of Project participation was 
estiynatcd at 281 days (s.d. = 92.91 days) with duration 
ranging from 40 days to 360.00 days. 



Four years as the rriaximum number of years of Project experi- 
ence as First Grade Follow-Tl-irough Project was initiated during the 1968- 
1969 school year. 
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This finding; inciic/itoj tha*. t)i3 r^ji]o\<inO i:yo<h:':T. 'j*-jcc- 
tive:; were not not: dur ation of Fol ] cy-Thrr^'rirh^ pn rt j c i - 'J^ti on 
fron ki7)clerp.;irtori throw^h first ^ridn ^/il] sivov.' sif-nificnnt 



coiicept ratiivr'S at thr- enr] nf tlie ,schoo] ycnr. 



5. OveralJ ^ronp ciiffcrericc between Secorul nrndo Follow-nirounh rnd 
control chiuVrcn wns lufihly sinnificont in fp.vor of control 
child/en, bnscl] on nD.ii v'sis of i^orCo7\rnv.cQ on Stanford Primary 
II Pfiraf^rriph }\^::\r^ii)\^{, v.'crd . ionninn, i.r.)\'-x::i?c , Comr-utaticn , and 
Concej^ts; .Self-Concept Ratinj^s; and Atts^ndance nicnsnres, 

r\. Control children evidenced si qni f icr^ntly hi j'.hcr Jnvel 
of reading sl:illr, than did Follcv.'-riirourfi chlidren 
basod on perfonnance on tht"? ^■trin':ox\] Primary IT iuh- 
tests (Tabled;-?. Mowevor, differences in basic ninth 
skills between the tv;o fii^oups did not meet si;:ni f icance. 

TABLI: 34 

MEAN SCORES 0?s' STAN'FORP PRIMARY 11 
BY SUBTHST BY TRFATMnKT CPOUP 



Stanford TI Subtest 


Contr-il 


FolloW"Throu!^h 


Paragraph Meaninp, 


22.28 


16.11 


Word Moanint^ 


14.14 


11.16 


Lar.gur..<ie 


2R.29 


25.84 


Computation 


IP. OS 


15.9.3 


Concepts 


14.97 


1.-^.41 



This findin.^ indicated that the followin.^ product objec- 
tive was not attained: Second Grade FolloW'-Tl'iroru zh chi ldren 
will show hif^her level of basic achievement skills in readi ng 
and arithmet i c th an an ar)p ropriat <? coTnn arison f^/rovip 

at the end of the 1071-1972 school year, barbed on scores 
obtained on standardized test neasurcs. 



b. Differencer. betweeri Second Grnde I'o ( low--Throup,h and 
control childten in self-concept ratinns were not 
si^inificr:nt , V.arccl on n five-point rcncher conplcted 
self-concept ratin? .*-:calc, at the end of the school 



year. Observed 


nienn racings 


fol low 


b e 1 ow : 




October 


Mny 






1971 


19_72 


Hain 


Control 


2.R7 


3.46 


n.59 


Fol lov'-T!irou,?:;h 


3.02 


3.25 


n.23 



This finding, indicated that the followin.^ product objec- 
tive was not attv.ii.< : Seccn d Hr ade Follow-ThroucTh children 
will yhow more p o ^ly ive self - con cept than an appropriate com- 
parison tirou p nt the end of t he 1971-1072 scho ol year , as 
based on scores obtained on a test of self-concept, on 
teachers' ratings, and parents' report s. 

c» Control children evidenced sii^nificantly hifiher attendance 
than did Second Grade Follow-Throur^h children during ttie 
1971-1972 school year. Mean attendance was noted as 
fol lows : 

Control 170.6 days 

Follow-Through 163.7 days 

This finding indicated that the following product objec- 
tive was not attained: Second Grade Follow-Through children 
will show higher attendance (p(.ns3 than an appropriate com- 
parison ^roup during the 1971-1972 school year . 

d. Comparisons of mean ratings of four Second Grade Follow- 
Through teachers indicated no relationships between 
Project-teaching experiences and ratings received. Mean 
ratings were based on a seven-pcint rating scale com- 
pleted by Project administrative staff, at the end of 
the school year. Mean ratings and years of Project- 
teaching experience for the four Follow-Through teachers 
are indicated as follows: 
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Teacher 



NuTiihc r of Vc rvrs 
of Project 
Experience ^ 



Mean Ratine 



G 
H 
I 
J 



1 
2 
1 
3 



2.77 
5.55 
4.77 
4.55 



This finainR indicated that the following: product objec- 
tive was not attained: Second Hrado Fol lovz-Throii^h will 
receive ratinp.s on the Responsive Classroom Ratinr: Scale which 



ence in Second Grade Follow-Throiyrrh Proiecl . 

e. Duration of Project participation sliowed significant 
effects (p(.05) on six dependent variables (Stanford II 
subtests and self-concept scores) at the end of the 
second grade. Anal/sis of its influence for each vari- 
able indicated its significant effect was limited only 
to arithmetic computations and self-concept measures: 
The longer the duration of Project participation, the 
higher were the computations and self-concept scores. 
Average duration of Project participation was estimated 
at 426.09 days (s.d. = 135^.74 days), with duration rang- 
ing from 84 to 540 days. 

This finding indica'^ed only partial attainment of the follow- 
ing product objective: Duration of Fil low-Through participation 
at second grade will show significant positive effects on basic 
reading and mathematics skills at the end of the schocl year . 
However^ the following objective was completely attained: Dura - 
tion of Follow-Tirough participation at second grade will show 
significant positive effects on self-concept at the end of the 
school year. 



will be directly proportional t o the number of years of experi - 



Three years as maxim.um number of years of Project experience as 
Second Grade Fol low- Through Project was initiated during the 1069-1970 school 



A. Overall i;rcup diff :*rcr.cc between Tliirrl Grade Fol low-Throux!h 
and coiitro] cliildren was highly sic^ni f icant C^'^ilt-ivar 5 nte 
F !^ 3,45, p .01), hnsed on analysis of perforiDance on Stan- 
ford Prir.ary IT P:.irar;Taph Nieaninn, K'ord Meaning, Lanp.ua^^e, 
Computation, and Concepts; Self-Concept ratinp,s; and Attend- 
ance measures, 

a. Control children evidenced significantly higher level 
of xeadinn and ir.ath skillv; tho.'i did Pol low-TlirouRh 
children at the end of the scliool year. 

TARLR 3S 

ODSERVED MPAN SCORES ON' STANPOUO PRIMARY II 
RY SUBTEST RY TREATMENT GROUP 







Control 




Follow-Throu 




Stanford II 


October 


May 


i October 


May 




Subtest 


1971 


1972 


Gains 


1971 


1972 


Gains 


Paragraph Meaning 


19.64 


3] .09 


11.45 


15. 21 


23.61 


8.40 


Word M'aning 




17.31 


3 . 94 


9.48 


15.97 


6.49 


Languaj^e 


27.62 


33.50 


5.88 


27.77 


31.86 


4.09 


Computation 


17.64 


30 . R6 


13.22 


12.75 


25.24 


12.49 


Concepts 


14.97 


19,87 


4.90 


13.04 


1.8.02 


4.98 



This finding indicated that the following product objec- 
tive was not attained: Tnird Grade Follow-Through children 
will show higher level of basic achievement skills in reading 
and arithmetic (p<.05) than an appropriate comparison grou p 
at the end of the 1971-1972 school year, based on scores 
obtained on standardized test measures. 



Differences between Third Grade Follow-Through and control 
children in self-concept ratings were not significant, 
based on a five-point teacher-completed self-concept scale 
at the ^*nd of the school year. Observed mean ratings 
follow below: 



Control 

Follow-Through 



October 1971 

2.97 
3.36 



May 1972 Gain 



3.07 
3.09 



.10 
-.27 
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7\\is finding iTulicatcd that the follo'.dni? pro^luct objec- 
tive was not attained: Third dradc Follow-Tnronqh children 
will : ;how rnoro p ositive s elf -concept tlian an a nprop ri ate 
comparison y^ ro vip at the end of the 19 7 1 -1972 school yoar , 
as har;ed on sc ores onbta ined on a te st of s elf- con cept, on 
teachers ' ra tinf;s> and parents' reports . 

c. Difference between Third Grade Fol low-Tlirourh and 
control cliildren in attendance was not sijznificant 
diirinrr the 1971-3072 school year. Observed niean 
attendance was as follows: 

Control 165.9 days 

Follow-Through 165.7 days 

This finding indicated that the following product objective 
was not attained: Third Grade Follow-Tln^out^h childrc:^ will show 
higher attendance (pCO^) than an appropriate comparison group 
during the 1971-1972 school year . 

d. Comparisons of mean ratings of four Third Grade Follow- 
Through teachers indicated no consistent pattern in rat- 
ings received and years of Project-teaching experience, 
based on a seven-point ratirg scale completed by Project 
administrative staff at the end of the school year. Mean 
"»^atings and years of Project experience arc indicated 
below: 



Number of Years 
of Project 

Teacher Experience Mean Rating 



5.11 

5.nn 

M 2 5. 55 

N 1 5.33 



K 2 
L 1 



- Two years as maximum number of years of Project experience as 
Third Grade Follow-Through Project was initiated during the 1970-1971 school 
year. 
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This I'indin.f rxpi)er.red to ho a function of the Hrdtec^ 
range of nuinbcr of years of Project te.ichinf^ experience, with 
two years ns the maxinun and one year as the nininiin. Tlujs, 
attainment of the following product objective cound not be 
ascercained : T hird Crnde F o 1 1 o v; - - Th r o u e h t e nch v r s wil l rec eive 
ratinE:s on the Responsive Class7'oo)n Ratin^r Scale which will 



be direct l y pro portional to_tlie nu^Ti ber o f ye^r^rs of ex peri - 
ence in tho Pro j cct . 

ir. Duration of Project participation shov.'cd no significant 
effects on basic :'eadinc( and math skills and self-con- 
cept ratinj;fs at first .ryrade. ^^ean duration of Project 
participation was estimatod at 47.^ days (s.d. - 224 
days), with duration rangiiif? from 40 days to 720 days. 

This finding indicated that the following product objective 

was not attained: Duration of Follow-Through participation at 

f irst grade from kindergarten through third grade will show 

significant positive effects on basic reading-inath skills and 

o n self-concept ratings at the end of the school year . 

Exploratory studies of former Follow-Through pupils 'in transition' 
attending regular fourth grade classes at Maiy B. ^^artin School, 
coiTipared with fourth-grade pupils with no siinilar experiences 
from two non-Fol low-Through schools indicated the following find- 
ings: 

a. Differences in basic achievement skills, self-concept 
ratings and attendance were not significant ^^;hen 'in 
transition' children were compared with regular fourth 
grade children from a non-Follow-Through school (Control 
1) comparable to the Follow-Through school in poverty 
and in mobility indices. 
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b. Overall \',roup di f fc-ronce v^ns r.n^. f icnrit fMlfi variate 
F ^ 2,?r^, P yOS) v;iv.^n cc'i i]")nTi sr.:i:-, \:c^^c r.\pC\c bot'^'oen 
the c?ijkiren ^5n tr:'.n:.d tion * anr! fcntrol 2 or regular 
rourtli firadc cliil^'.rcn . Control 2 children v;erc nttcnd- 
inp non-l'O] ] cv/-Thv.'>\!'.;!^ nchcnj:. which v;erc hotter socio- 
cconoiTijcaHy th.an tl^c rol 1 ovz-Thrc^i^^h school, hn^ed on 
lower ]KfVcr':y and ]o'';:':r nr-bility 5 radices. Perfornance 
on CTP.S Ar:i th^ictic (loricopt^^ rrvr':^r:c-!nT'd tiic nost signifi- 
cant difference l)OV\.'con the two ^^rour^s and contributed 
to the overall f:ro:ip difference: 

Chnldvon 'in trrnr.i tion ' v/ere functioning, at 
j^rado level as eo^tnared to Contrc»] 2 cl:iluren v;lio 
v;cre fin-ctioninn at 4,3 riradc le^^el at tlu^ end of 
fourth r;rado. 

Children 'in tranri Cion ' were function' nr: 2.5 
grade level as coi'.nared to Ccritrol 2 ch.il dren who 
vei'C functioning: at 3.2 c.radc level in the early- 
part of third r.rade (N'overnbcr 1970). 

Findings from the5:eexploratory studies represented trends 
similc'?r to earlier studies of the sane three (groups at kin- 
dergarten thro\igh thiid c^rade. The absence of r.ere differ- 
ences betv/een these children 'in transition,' and the two 
other control groups su[;f,csts that despite the initial chaos 
of Follow-Through in its initial years of implementation, 
these former Follow-Tlu'^oujTh cluldrcn who constituted the very 
first group of Follow-lliroURh graduates, did manage to learn* 

Differences attributed to teacher factor appeared to transcend 
differences attributed to treatment fschool) effects. Analysis 
of teacher comparisons v:ithin each treatment (school) revealed 
15 out of 19 teacher comparisons were highly si,fjnificant Cp\,05 
to p {.f^Ol). 

a. At kinderpiarten, teacher comparisons within Follow- 
Through and control school were significant, 

b. At first grade, teacher comparisons at Fol low-Tlu-^ough 
and the t\;o control schools were highly significant, 

c. At second grade, two out of three teacher comparisons 
in FoUow-Through sclicol, and tv;o teacher comparisons 
in control school were highly significant. 
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(1. At th?rd r.rr.d.^?, ;!iroo to:ich':>r cor.nnvicons v;ere no^^- 
siprnficp.nt v:hi\":; iho x\:o teacher conparisons within 
control school v:ere hiriily siiv'-i^"'icant . 

7. A fo]]ov;->3p of I'o? 1 iin'ov.'^h anci cor.tro] rnrulf* at tv;o 
grade level i; i rui i r.r:^ cmI i r.)n.f ic;;r.v differences in favor 
of second c^alvoh". ;it tho end of tl^o 197n..in7i and 

1971-1972 sc'nooj vc:;ri:. I'oi.'cvov, tlifforonces did not r.oct 
si f.pi f ic.'^noc in i.!;" icJ ; :;\.'-in) of Tri-ird. Grade Fo 1 ] ow-'I'hrou r.h 
and control pupili; (Ta1>l'j , 

SUMMARY fT;LI/;W-l)P '^TDl^li^S OV'^H A 'iVO-YI^AR PERIOD, 
197()-.iP71, AND 10V1' :P72 r;C:iU^nL VPAR 



Follov:-llp Studies 
By Year 



Dependent 
Variahl e 



Croup Moldin^T 
Advantace 



Second Grade Follovz-Throunli 
Vs. Controls 

1970-1971 



1971-1972 



Stanford I Reading 
Stanford 1 Math 

Stanford II Rcadinr^ 
Stanford II Math 



Control 

No Difference 

Control 

No Difference 



Vs. Controls 














1970- 


1971 


Stanford 


n 


Reading 


No 


nif ference 






Stanford 


II 


Math 


No 


Difference 


1971- 


1972 


Stanford 


II 


Reading 


No 


Difference 






Stanford 


II 


Math 


No 


Difference 



o 

ERIC 
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. At the end of first rrnro fMny H'^Vl), control 
children c v i^-crcj-:! si pivi f i c^iir J y lii^hor iovnl 
of ]U-rfo*' rri::ce rp.^rii") ;f;;\n ni f] -tiho l-olirv;- 
'rhronf'>: chi IHrcn . on tv:o r!\'irr^r:n"Ji '^ciJii ncr nnd 
Word UendinrO cvjt of tIn-co ^^tr.:]<\>'^'J ) -^o-nciine 
$uhte:;t5:. A y^rr.r Inter C'-iy I'^'^IO, tlv? r,a-ne 
control rronn cvinenctvi rr.if ic-.Tit Iv hirb.cv 
level of porforr.::nco fn/.(U') X!i:vn dU\ \hc t'ollov;- 
Throuj<h ?^,ro^>ro on xho f^tr.nford ?:\r?,\'r:'^yr\ ^'op.nine 
subtest OTi] y , Thns , iH f v errnces bet\.'cen these 
tv;o H'i'oups noVcu' at the one! of second p.rride, did 
'not r^•..]^pcrlr to "he as .^.rc-rit .'ts differences noted n 
year earlier, 

^ • T''^'^ r(] J}rjic^c Fol lo-.;-1hrouph . Cc;nt r ols 

Overall p^ronp dif f orer:ces hetv/een these two r,r: nps 
v;ere not sipnificnnt at tiiC end of the second and 
third j'rr.des , 

These findinr^s su^ncst that the consistent superior per 
fonnance of controls over the I'ollow-Throiirh children 
observed in the past (refer to previous evaluation reports) 
was not maintained over time. Vnese findin.f^s may be a func 
tion of introducing 'stxticture' into v;hat has been a rela- 
tively fluid and unstructured proj^rani change in Project 
adininistration, differences in pror^rain emphasis, etc. 

The influence of preschool ^^xporicnce on basic achievement 
skills, attendance and self-concept ratings, failed to 
reflect a consistent trend. This finding may be a function 
of several factors including: 

a. Preschool experience is not unitary as it interacts 
with a variety of school and non-school exneriences. 
The more remote the experience is, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to attribute anythintT to ruch experi- 
ence as they become compounded hy other variables. 

b, Laarninp, in not a function only of the interaction 
bi^tween children and teacher, it is a process that 
is going on between children themselves, as well 
a:> betv;een children and the outcide world. 
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AnnV/-.3s of variabU-; inf V.cncir.r. nchievcKont and sel f--conccpt 
of Fo']rv;.'ihroueh children th^ onH of the :^chool yrar, 
kindon'ort-n vhrouoh fourth ^rnno, indicated that toncncrs 
initiil scOf.conci-t rnti^rs of pavx : .-Inantr; , rcprcsc'nted 
tliC b.st predictor pcrf orriance . Se ] f ^concept ratmr^s 
showcl a positive ai^d d^roct vo lation^^lnr on T^^^^- 
The hirbcT the initial ratings, ^ho higher v.as the perforn- 
ancc Other ho/ findinj;^ were lu^tcd: 



a. 



niration of Pol 1 ow-- Throiu^^ part i cir'iti on evidenced 
influe-.icc on achievenent or scdf-- concept except 
at soconJ n^^'^^^c* 

b. At:tondanco and ch-onolo?zical ate hardly showed any 
i-npact on perforriKMicc; . 

c ?IA scores (Kuhlr.raTin-Ander^on) appeared to be the 
best predictor of achievement and self-concept when 
availab] e. 

d. Selected pre-tcst r.ea.^nros were also found to bo 
j/ood predictors of children's perfori:iancc. 

Findings from item number 9 suj^gest that the .tine of the 

data collection may determine the de;:rce of impact of such 

data on performance. Tlie more recent the test data, the 

higher are the probabi litio' of its sir^nificant impact; the 

more remote the test data, the less are the probabilities of 

demonstrating a sijznificant influence. The recency of ini- 
tial self-^concept ratings, pre-test measures, and PLR scores 

may account for its consistent si.^ificant effects on per- 
formance. Similarly^ the effects of Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests total scores (obtaified at kindergarten) were only found 
to be sij^nif icantly predictive of performance at first grade. 
Its influence became less evident, however, at the upper 
primary levels. 
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10c llatinr^ of Fo] ]c>v;-Tn7Ti!nh to-icluTs by tlie Project nd-nin- 
i5tra* ivu sraff on sovcjn-no i rit r:cii|::)r».'^^vo j c:-nsvco:n 
Obscr'atlon Rritinr: Scnl:- i r.di c:; r iv-^ucrt^ntr.t.ion of the 
RosTiO)iS I vi; PrijjcifJo \rith the iiore ' rcsi^t'^'^ ivc- ' clrr-sroon 
behav: 01 s at kin.ior.^r.rtt/n v;ith tit;: less rc:;iv:;r.sive cinss- 
roon I'Clmviors r\z rirot nrncio. Tlie foliov/ivi:: key findiiios 
were i.otecl : 

Ut .'. li r,ati on of thr: Lrnr\:ap,o l-xpor?* ciicos : n Rcnclinp, 
ap]>roi\cli docrerses af- one noes up t'ne riraile level. 

, Dej.rec of tCnchov^s vorbr^.l dr-riKraniii'T bchnvior npponred 
to be stror.rly c orrcilalc'd v.'itli p.tm^I i crition of stronv^ 
ph}*sicril force lo insure cl <'is:>7^oori^. cor.TTol . 

Holati onr>hipf> bc':",'con v/.c-an ratiur.r> received nnd class achiove- 
iTient :'rcTn kinderjvirten to third r^rade, were not evident. 

These findin.r[S s\*in^c:st that other critical variables 
affect classroom achievement otlier than the decree of irnple- 
mentation of 'Responsive* classroom cnviron^^ont principle, or 
the duration of Project-teaching^ experience. These findings 
further pufj^-'.est the need to re-examine tliosc variables 
presently unknc-'n which are affectinj^ c}assroom perfoiiTiance. 
Ijnp 1 i cat i on s a nd Recor ^nend a t i on s 

Project Effectiveness and Achievement: Projecc .-ol low- 
Through appeared to be most effective at kindcrpai^ten and first 
grade, and least effective at the upper grade levels. At the two 
lower grade levels, Follow-Through children evidenced a higher 
level of basic readiness and achievement skills than did the 
control children. At the upper grade levels (grades 2 through 4), 
control children tended to show significantly higher level of 
performance than did Follow-Through children. 

The superior performance of Kindergarten and First 
Grade Fol low-Tkirough children over the control groups alluded to, 
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represents incrcaron^ cf recti veness of this ]iror:rnin over four to 
four and a half years of Project G])orntion. In tlic past (durini: 
the school years J?^nu:ivy- Juno 196.'-;, inC8-lor>p^ ^nd 1P69-1970), 
control chi'jdren had a]v;ays dcnonr.tratc d snr.nificantly hi.ohor 
levc] of perforrianco tlian did ?o.nderrr!j'tcn Pol lovz-'Hirotif^h 
children until the 1970-3071 r.chool year, v;hen the trend v:as 
reversed. Kindcri^arten rollow-Th.rour:h cliildrcn tlien evidenced 
sionj ficantly ln.;fner level of readiness skills than did the 
control j^.roups for the firr.t time in throe and a half years. 
The trend v;as continued to the current school year. The si;:^.ni~ 
ficantly higher level of perfornr^nce of First Grade Follow- 
Tlirouj^h children over the control f^roup durinr^ the 1971-1972 
school year occurred for tiic first time in four years of imple- 
mentation of First Grade Pol low-Thi^our^h Project. TJie implication 
from these findinjt-S appears to be that continuing implementation 
will result in increasing Project effectiveness to affect achieve- 
ment and readiness skills, v;ith increasing understanding of the 
theory underlying the 'Responsive' classroom environment with 
increasinf^ experience in its implementation. It should be noted, 
however, that the Responsive Environment Principle as presently 
implemented J has undergone several modifications introduced at the 
local leveU Some structure has been added to what has been 
considered 'too open' or 'too unstructured' approach of the 
Responsive Principle in an effort to make it more relevant to 
the local needs. It is hi^^hly probable, therefore, that the 
increasing effectiveness of this Project may be a function of the 
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local imj^act to the Rcspon.sivc cla.ssronn en\'Ironncnt , rather than 
the sole influence of the responsive approach. 

Trc^^ds reflcc'cinp, lov:(>r rcn-fornnnce of Pol ]ov.'-Throur,h 
children v;hen cor!]\ared to control cMMren at second and third 
grades ap])earcd to l^o continiiinf^. Proluct ohicctivcs relative to 
achievement, sel f -concept , and attcndaKc were hardly attained 
this year as in the previous; years. Tfiese trends r.uay be a func- 
tion of children's earlier expc^^ire to a propran in its early 
developmental phase. The Responsive p^oerarn then, two years at^o, 
v/as operatin^^ in a randon trial -error fashion, with its sh'are of 
prohleins which are usually associated with pilot pror^rans in its 
initial year of operation. Or, the poor observed performance may 
be a function of children's earlier exposure to a totally 'un- 
structured' or 'too open' approaches, primarily diverted at de- 
veloping their self-concept. 

Fol low- Up St udies and Achievement : The superior per- 
formance of control children over Follow-Through children at 
grades 2 and 3 durinp, the 1971-1P72 school year fsee pac^es 12-13) 
was not always verified by the follow-up studies. A two-year 
follow-up of controls and Second Grade Follow-Through children 
indicated that althout^h the controls showed significantly hic^her 
level of achievement at the end of the second year, differences 
were not as great as those observed a year earlier, A two-year 
follow-up of Third Grade Follow-IT^rouRh and control children 
indicated that differences at the end of second crade and at the 
end of third grade were non-sipnificart . Group differences which 
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consistently favored the controJs in t) e par>t appeared to bavo 
disappeared over time, 

Findinf:n from thc.oo fo3]ov;.-r:r studies nay ho n function 
of many factors occurrin^^ durine the school year. The 

most obvjous v^as the chanv-jc in adninis ration of Project Follcw- 
Tliroucrh, This chan^crc at the to]) hera]«^ed other oquaJly ir.pnrtant 
chanties rost evident in ]/rop;ram structtcre, pror,ram crrtphasis, and 
in staff receptivity to ideas, A stru/:ture was introduced into 
wJiat has been generally fluid, o])en, and very unstructured pro- 
gram, althou.rdi the general intent of the responsive i^rociran struc 
ture was maintained, Awareness of building: up the cliild's sel-^- 
concept continued to be the focus^ of the program, but not at the 
expense of jf^norin.p: such basic skills as readin.^r at .c:rades 1 to 3 
The child's curiosity, liis capacity to learn, and interest were 
utilized as a ii^edia on \;hich to provide individualized classroom 
instruction, but teachers assumed a more active role in puidintr 
learing activities for acquisition of basic skills. The Model's 
basic readin'.^ approach, L nn^ua<:re F.xneriences in Readin^^. for 
example, was supplemented with othev reading approaches at the 
discretion of the teacher involved. Teachin.tr staff's reactions 
to the change in administrative set-up was very positive. A 
rapport established between Project administration and. teaching 
staff, no doubt resulted in greater cooperation and more willing- 
ness to try out new ideas than would have been possible, under 
different circumstances. 
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' Another factor v;orth consider in;: is the rohility pnttcrn. 
Over a two-year period, children fron Fol low-T?iroHr'h and control 
schools were hrirdly stable. For cxarrinl>, in the follow-up of 
Third Grade FoUov-Throur^h and control :hi]dren, less than half 
of Fol lov;-11vrouj!h f;roup rci'n.nined, as cc n]v>rod to r/)'o of control 
group who stayed. IVere tl\o»;e who v;ero '>ovin^ oi:t of the district 
the hif>her achieving;, the i-iore motivate i younr^st cr5;? 

rjy}^'P^-^]:fI^^^ ^}']'p^ ^_ ?n} f- CoTiccn t : One of the 
unusual findin^^s in this report is that Follow-Throuph children 
failed to demonstrate consistently sinnif icantly hi^^^.er level of 
self-concept ratings than did the controls. Only Kindergarten 
Follow-Throuph children demonstrated sirjiificantiy higher self- 
concept ratinj^s, as compared to coinparahle control j^roup. H'hen 
one considers that the Responsive Fnvironr.ient Principle is built 
around the enhancement of the child's sel f -concept , it is remark- 
able that its manifestation was not at all evident. However, 
this finding may be a function of the test instrument utilized. 
Teachers' ratin^c^s may not truly reflect a valid measurement of 
the child's self-concept. Furthermore, one wonders also what is 
self-concept? Are there better, more valid techniques of assess- 
ing change in self-concept? 
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Faclo r s '^^ '^^^''.^'" V-^^' 'yCh j e r^cprnt r^c: ^e]f -Concc^^t : Specu- 
lation on the ridvcrse effects of mohility were not confiiTicd, 
as duration of Fol 3 ow-Throu'^^h pcirticiration was found to have 
no impact on poTforr.ancc . Attendance, and chroiiolonical 
age were found to hr.ve no iiripact also. The consistent 
positive cftec'cs of teacliors' initial self-concept ratings of 
participants appeared to be sonewhnt related to the self-ful- 
fining prophesy, nlludcd to by Clark in 1P6S, and by Rosenthal 
and Jackson in 1968. It should be noted, however, that other 
variables includinf^ PLR scores and selected pre-test measures 
which were found to be Rood predictors of perfornance, were 
administered at almost the same time as tlie teachers' self-con- 
cept ratings. Tliat time of data collection may in part deter- 
mine the significance of their influence on performance is 
strongly suspected. As noted earlier, it appears that the 
more recent the test data, the hi^^hor the probabilities of a 
significant impact, and vice versa. 

Teaching Influence and Performance: Trends v/ere not 
consistent when mean ratings on the Responsive Classroom Rating 
Scale were correlated v;ith class performance across four grade 
levels. Spearman relationship ranged from -1 at kindergarten 
to 0 at first grade. 

When class achievement was correlated with duration of 
Project experience, correlations were consistently low from first 
to third grade. The high correlations noted at kindergarten may 



again be a fu.nction of the linitcd n\in!^cr of kindorr.arlon 
teachers involved. 

Completion of rritines In'' t!)0 Project nclTrilnistrative 
staff mtiy reflect .^orne biases thnt woiOd affect the validity of 
the insf/unent . nnd therefore, nay not provide a true picture cf 
the rca] classroom teacher's behavior. T]\e validity of the rat- 
injt instranent itself, iT:ay also be of some question. To suintnarizc 
briefly, the low correlations bctv/ecn classrooin acliicveivicnt and 
degree of iraplerr^entation of responsive principle,' as well as be- 
tween classroom achievcnent and duration of Project-teaching 
experience, sup,^qest the existence of other variables which have 
raore in.pact on class performance, 

"I'fiDl^^ltiP.^L^ ■* Based on findinr^s presented earlier, 
and In interviews with Project staff, the following, reco^T^imenda- 
tions are suggested: 

1, Project Fol low-Throu5^h may be contined on a 
li]?.itod basis. 

2. Project evaluation should include an assess- 
ment of other critical variables affecting 
children's perf orinance. 
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coDS^^rvii Ivion, cl assi riC'.i Lioi"; :.rKi i:crir'li on .iirc: oxct:!! r:r, c content 
for sue:!: cp:;:c:r:) " . ' " ' ; 

Genoratcs c:>::.:;ipl c In <\ rul a-i;!:ichi n:: cic^^c, Fc^i" oxai;:;)Tc> if )h:1c: is; 

« plurclr., pr-cJict!; \\\::ChU\i:. "I'i lioy docjS if clocj ij, tiio iri[nit. If 
nicjchin;} is a .")v:c!-"{:;:ch1 ii^v " CriJinwi n;^ rir^t-rcJ .int.o red onos i' 

cInUI'will ;n\;dic:t \;!;st Ino i^-:;:hii>:; VmU do. 

l^Mi^Jl^-i^l/-'''*'^'"^"'^^ f'roc'ncar. ov;n vcrsioio of cjC:;lc!l; Ijv 1, ^> and 3, 
, Givoi) riilc: for cj pc; i::y.^rn, prG'.iiicff^ wnic!) it:;:; will como iioxt or - 



vor ^ i::amx, co;up!oir:S 



cxtoi-iCi:. r:\tl::;rn. Givi^;; ri:loi. (ottri !;;: to ccMo) 
the colls of ti:c ii.alrix, ' - 

AtjDP'U to rr-n:::: involvino rvHri cl;::n;:>^s (r:M^t:^d !.o chririoiiic; >ot). . ■ 
, t:>:ciinplcs: Jr::provi c^pproprif: tely v;!iilo rolc-p layifiQ by hin^.clf f 
(pliiiyi; a trco or pol icr.:i;i:^n> for r;x{s;;pl c>} . ' ; - , 

Adapts to [Viv/ jihn so?; in iec-rning jvooUk Ad^i^pts to now v:ays of playin:;' 
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6. Vj?1iiT]in^tc^' vdu^t .is kno'rn to ciotorini j-o wijat,; if^;; i:n!:npvn. ^ ; , / ,- .; ' / 
■ .txaniplos: ; Givtn two :or n;o]^o' sti;:ii-!l i; th^it ha kiiovis. and 0:nO: ho;;.doc5.n* t 
■ Vhnov;;'' child -orin identify tho ijnknov;n^^ for 2X(::-:pio, sivbv;jr a pictui^o af 
dog; Cot', andjiardvai^;:,; a child poijits to llio ,:c!ardv:ur;:. v/hcn 'ai^lyiid to.; 
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IiAc'iiip'lo MouificL; oiu-ss akjut w!u?t: c:;\?,oi. niiAt in a p:itl;::rn. If 
Ci cA'iiliVs. tji 10:^1;';::; bcico;;::? \:::ir(: rc:lcvji;';l Us the: c-ttr'ilnJ ;-c:5. en" l:ha 
p^utcrn: L.:r:ro is ov'i'J',::i::c oT u:;i!'iCj f i^^.'i.v:c!; , If hi:^ fir^il: 
is )'C:l;i\'^n!: io v\o r-iivik: ivu;:: si^ov/iij i^o is vnViiiin to, c;iicss aiic! use? 
infori:::ition. cx:::.;p'!cs if tiiis i::. |:::lt^;rn: a ■ ccc f[ 

and child ii^r. Ji)^t c-;;is^crd li;:^!: foi:;- "d's" w'ii;;d Iw^ niixt (a I'olcvc-nl 
hypoti;Osi iO ^ nc; v/ill pow ii;';dify hi:; !K'>;1 ou:-?;:; {,0 tv/o "o'l;," This 
v/oiiTd U'j usiiK; io.(:i\b::zk [M-cdiictivoly. 

If, ciftcr rceini; Ofily t;:o thcj chi "id ' jssei. "b" ho is 

In loiJi ex^iiaploSi you Imc.v itrrcr tiuil ih:^ child is h./i[;^.^,i^.?,^>ij:l:^^^ 
'forviiinc; rciisor;:; for hiL b\;havior. . 

l-Xcinjp"lcs:\ Tc:';c:5; rolo. of ; Lccichfjr aft^:'i• tciking i^art in cicti vi ty. 
notatos sti;Tiulus card in. cn:b^dded fiyiif-cs task (or rotalcs hi^::sGlf , 
arouiid :card) ; literally 't-:i::as a di.ffei^cnt pcrspcjcti ye v/i th j^egcird . 
to .tfiO stiiruliis;- also, iridicatcd^by floxibili ty and variety of ' ' • 
responses to e. stiiriulus : (Rorschcich; or^ TAT.) or stiniulus situation; : 
;(Don,-and Eon? Tcs t);.! ^ ' ■ , ' 

Exai'.iples; Writes or dict^^tes a story bc^sed on a ;r;ii;niir i cal lieadline, 
Verbali/os riilcs^ patLc^rns, concepts ' in inductive gur;:i?s,^ 
Rocopni vs th>vt a problr;;:^ can not bo sol vod : : 
■ Exainples:;: Given -an. i::;possihle task (tcill ing color by 



, will; either give iip on the lask^(rof use an , invi U: t1on 



toiicii), the child 
tc continue 



v;;:*:'i riv;.iyj f:uy -hc; won;.:; to pi:-y 0 d'i i"ri;r'^:nt c-^nu; or fJoasii'l 
v-:'.rit lo ;-i::y) :r ^'Voj r*:.r.^l l^li color v/ilii yoi^r f-i n:.c:r:-;.' 

)S::}jL:.J'y^.,}!y\-!- ''''-"''""^ -''^''^''^ !^^-'^:^r: err]-;::. 

}}:?.P1^ ' ''" ' ' 

l-xa;,:;i U;;; : :i:i:'v;n a f.iijpv, U;:: cliild Cc;:i roach iiUo c; b::ci and 

<:ii?cri;::in::LC: !:y tojcli livit fr::.: o-uK:r^, . 

I; linC'Vo"! v'cu= c:;;o r.:;)-.J:'vi a i;;':.:;;"::: to vc^l , tiio cin'ld c-in Ihc.n [-oiiv; out by 
oyo L.ho in cn ariViV of s!!::;'::!:> ^ilicVf": to in-i:. 

SfiO;vn c;-. Cord v:ith tv::^ dot::; {:n'j o c!j::^!i (. , ^ ^ ), the child ciu\ dii^crlri^ n- 
cite by c;ar tho ^;s^ocu: I.:.d liO'^rui {d^•di••Jc:i;) c;i-:d/or produce tl.o c:s?oc:au^d 
soDiui. Givc.)i ;;n ^^wditory :>t-ii;:Uk)::^ (d i -di -d{:!i) , tliD child can difu:ri:;/;rui 
it by eye and/or can write it out. 

The Icittor tv:o tas!;:^ ciro also clccir o.pijrc- tiono'l Gao::-;)! 03 of the cfiar^c- 
. tev'i^tic of co^^'ij;:;;. Ti;e ibp M:d lvj['f^c:gj cjCiiii^irs hav^^ sot arrido [;3c::une 
' of :pro;:r;jct1on probic;:.s. (^■ilk-scrconi:ir; the .floor mt iu color), tire 
GXcunplos of bcih Codimj,^^ Scri-ic^ foi^m.of the:;! should b:i _ 

revived.. And Voi"''n:i C:i:rUc:n's siucj^co tioms for iiiatrix qanies conta-in 

" ' ■ . ■ , ' ■ ■ : ■ ■ -1 ■ r ■ ; y;^ ■ ^ ■■■■ ■ 

specific exf:n;plc'? of r:iajjj)^ij2P 
1?. Underslrinds rc^vorsihil i tv. • ' 

. . ' , . : ^ . ^. . 

■Exaii;ples: All inductive gaiiius . foster |h/poth3?.izinn. By turninci the:;) 
■ -around thijy ctm aUo ^nev/ Rj^ey^_;W^^ shcvn by a »'uTe-r!U:chinG c::::;o 

"In v:hich the rii.le .is ar.y not-ro.d cubs is chivA^rid into a red cube. This 
is oxtre:::;'My e^jsy, c!raSp:jd by oiidvly oil 1; ifidcrc;ai^[:eners after no r;;jre 
/than,fo:!r exii;;:plcs (adults, i;su:my require More exa;nplos). liowever, 

the reverse .opera tipn - i-ed boco;;;cs not-red - is "cxtre:-)ely diff iciil t for 
■ kindergarteners as Pirget \\?.^ cle^^rly siiov/n (fcrtiM^ately^ adults do • 
betler) . . -148- 
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[(ccroni y f'i ^.;;i*c::; piCPCMvLcd 'in tMif::;;! 1 icr or i:(iOX[v>c ted 

ori ciitr":."ic;i or crjiU.'jXl'. ; o.c. cov; upsicic c'jwn .iri a trciO oi^ co\-! 

'necogni V':c;';rL.i; {-..'or^i:.) hiv'don 'i:i:>id:: oui;::r -rigi^ros (or 
insidc! v/orci, ior e>;c;n*:/ia) . . . 

{:n [:hstrc;':t picture. 
Given ficiurc::, hiO^c^ i:*.;;::; in or m^rc v;c:ys !i::::ntionccl. 
1 i* I- r.' PT Pi ' ' .* ! T' n - M * ' V 



Homos f igiii CF) porcc, i w. 



1 



>'i 0 

put :in 0' norow: i;;'"'" 

Opponent v/ill [iro!:jb1y put ruv 0 horo.'- 



t 



2. 



3. 



An t i c i j;?:! t y^^Jiy_ci \ * * j 0 '*±!rp 'IT^i^.* 
ExLiiiipVcs: Siiiiilcir to ci!:ovt cxc-^pt no need to e.dapt to rule 
charicio Cc/jsed by opponpnt since he iv.oves according to your 
rule or exjicctation (no need to brcck set). 
Adan 1 5\' t.o' cj-?::o?^ i riV ol vi nn ?' i/! no {: ^; . ■ 

Exc;:ijplcs: Responds c:ppropric;toly to opponent's unant'icip::t::d 
mvQ in pdnity, chrclters, clicss or other cio:::e or activity. 
IriipiT/Viscs cippropiM a tely wlrile rolo-plnying v/ith one or r^.o'ro 
others. • 



r:>:r';;:pU^ - : ]f p:rlr. Irli.. vi^Ut I.:::-.! i:» hot v;jlcr, his U-f 
h:j:d 'in ico Ih^n pwU hi v. hj^ivh "in U;i:cw:ir 

cocilv U'-rt iiaiui f-C'l:. h:?t, tiui civi'ld will than be ar-kod to 

ini;U;in:j hi? I'iciil !-;jr!d boV;iv;riCi i:o f:o!:';^^()nc olsc^ \;!io said 

"This v^avc^:- is coo'!,'' \!\\'..t dc) yen s:y? Tiio child iiidicatc 

that "IJiijrc^ you've !>C:jn i !]vU';;ncc,% v/iuit you 

Takes different rale:; in c;ra;:atic lOay; rc;;pOi'.d? aivvropria 

to stiiuUlns "Act as if you vicrc (;:.ylic_:;;;:::n. 

etc)." . 

ArrccTiVE piioniEtis 

. txa!.iplcr>: [-xprcsscv, plcjac.uro at otliCirs' joy. 
Soiijjilive to oti:rri^' foLr'i i t;^^;. ; do^jf. not diii:C:u:i." 
VJhon av/^iro of c!';cja Ling or c]1outir.[^ cpplic!^ thir. ^-cala: 
ignore:, poi nts, out_ matter of factly,' G>:p)T::scs ciiv:c:r . or 
dissap|■^:^^ntJ::cnt;ulccc!puably. : no.o:. not persist in ignoring 
(ostricfi, stratcc^y); does not "t^ttlo,'^ 
2. Xopo^ Avith own, orotions . 

'; : i txan^plcs: Expresses joy, delight; acknov^ledgcs own rule- 
breaking when it is pointed out arsd continues- playing. 
7iccc:pts coi'.ipl indents . Handles angti^ ajjpropriately . 

TME:iKO[lL GEIiERAL GIIARACTlRISTjCS Or A GOOD PiIOl^LEIv-SOlVlR ARE 

THESE. ^ SiE IS: 

:,f\h]o to coneentra to; not eainly distracted, porservercs. 
2. rAble U) loarn' inr;idental ly, laue a dual focus {con\ersing 

, v;ln1o sol vinq o; puMZ le is aii o::a:i)ple). 
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Able to rr..!: qiJ-sfion: rcqMirinc o>:t::;v:::ci answers (''ilcv/,'^ "i:hy," 
"Wii::t woi;Ui ho'.:)i*:-i i f'' 1 i ons ) . 

(:o inc:c::i 1:, not: rj:;:/iiy p:.r;.;Li'K-ccl to c:;.rii.;o a rioi^t on^vvcr, 
G. l!V.'onti vo, vliioi.l:, f.-^-io' c-?^! varied assccrations , 

7. )i::aoin:^t ivc:; asr-c^ci •{ tic:.: on:: or i.v:»ro staiKl^irc! clevialion^ 
frc)::i th{j n. 

8. Ho-Tlo^:!:! vo. focui^cc!; no I: 1 y vo • 

9. Able to tol^;^c;t^. c'jlay; v/:iitL Uirn. 

10. ricxihlc, OivGiii hoU!s ji:cJc.;;:::iv;:3 ii- 5;i;i^pcMi;n on pending 
furthcM- iriror;:i^tic;n. . 

11. Able to wurl; wi ifiifi 1 ' ::tiori3 . 

'\2. Able to use d. '^:.\-U:ty of rO:.(»lirCO^ lO 1.0! Vli probl-i:!:; - adi!lt5^, 

pccrSj ihatcria t !^ . GCjUi p:::jnt . 
.13. WillinLj to ri!:ii: failure; v/illin:j to c;we^:i, see!:^ challcngo; 

v/i thstands %ty cii>^. ■ . . ' 
-1^. Senses 'dissonrincc: or notCo di F.crepanci es (pi^oblerh-sensinc;) ' 
lb. Deals v;it!V abstractions (concepts, syi:ibols). 
16. Plaris carries out projects. 
•17. Makes and honors coiiinn trients arid contracts. ' 
IS. Trusting t^atheV than SLir^-iicious. 

19. focuses on reasoi.s Yor bc!uivior ratiier tiian behavior itself,- 
*■ We can- provide examples of how v:e \rc\i'\6 lielp cliildrcn learn tl^e first set of 
})roblei.)-5cl ving processes. A more difficult probl Oi.i is ' hel pinci cinldren develop 
- the oencral characteristics of a_cjood prol^lciivso 1 ver . licvertheless, they are 



probably related to the ability to solve prubUsns. 
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Onc! of tho objccuivc.s of this clri:.sroo:j p:'o:c::-:; v/ouUi b:? lii'st lo h.:]\- i 
inlcl ]o^rn the pi"o!;lc:n-:iO 1 vi [k; prorcL::es hc^vo hecrn f^pc^ci v-irJ. IhrMi CC'C 

thc^sc; v/oulci bo u:.cd to help a child 1 crini i:o;v ^.l:iils or acqini'o n:-v/ inror;:: 
ion. Ti^G.axplkit o!geclivi:S i)rc that. Cucii of ii;:^ prchUni-scn vi processes 
';Cfl in tcjjcn:n:) other coricopts. An e>:L:?i;p1o of t\r\F. cla:^sr:>o:n r:rocrss ohji-ot 



1. T!h'' i:c:;ch'*:r r!- v'/r;:;i !.';:> if v chiUl ;:c r'.:ir.l:;:r:: , four 



A[:|i=:j o 



{MKi four colors (rod; i)l;:cj, yericv;, 



oroc:;i], 

2. She liccs nu:::hor r^h.opcij iiiid color io hcMp th(? child loarn the cunocpv 



of a 




n:-. ■ifi;) r.n •ir;i/.;ci. i v 


the 


riilQ 


i c!:-.:;-.C)iir> 


;.r:-.tc; b-!t 


n cii- 


rc- 1 sir- 


•)v.".; s'.ic'Pi 




3. She 
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' '3 abi 1 i ty 
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ccHiC&jit. by lis'l 
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Jgo the; ch 


concepts in 
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A second clciS.sroo:;) process objoctivo v^ouUi bo Iho u::;chc;r'5 use of mo!.:':G:is 
thill £ire consistent v/ith Iho desired stylrSs c^trotcotes ai;d ch:;r::ct,cnl s tics or 
cffoctive problani-sol verb. Cnc: cxci-v-To wcuid ijc UL^in^i iiiC^jcl.ivo iiuAhcds of 
tccichiny. Tnc t^pprcjiici'i to tc::c:!iino If-Q concept of iiiO !i;^trix v'oijIq be g:.o 
cxtujvjle, Another u>:c;:;:;:lo v^ciiUl be instc::ci of C;sk1n:i, ''nhat ii^ the anr^wcr to 
2 X ?/{" 1:10 to:jcl:c:r v/ciOd i^ay, "Tho an:.v;cr is fowr, when: if; tho qi^os i:io:i?" Or 
tho ICocliLrr v/ould clirii::;:: \;roin c)nyv:cr$^ inlo ri:i!it on^j:^. For cxuiiiiMO, 

Child: 

Tcricli-r; "TiKrl.'f. Lho a)i:..v;-:'r to 2 -i 3. [IhirVs Z ^ 2?" 

i 

■ The c.!\:cc'i:ivc' vouitj for the t:c-:c.l;r;r to Ci"i;!K i;i a div6r:;c;i:^ riFid . 
■Jndi'Cfivr; fppi-our.ii c;t Ic-ar-t as often fis rJiO idoor, a co.T.'orgcirri; and dudi.'ctivp , ■ 



Al'Pi:Kl)lXA-2 
RF.AniKG Ll-SSON Pl,A?i 

A n^!S_ 

To (Icvc]o]> com])rch ens i 0)1 ski] Is, T(; iiitrnclnce ncv; words. To J iitcjyr.'ito 
reading, writing, art, and inathciiiCitics . 

MATI^IUALS " 

Chalklioard , flash cards, picture cards, textbocr;, priiH-;!', piiints, 
j)aper bosket, pocket cliart, and pencils-. 

r.!OTIVATION 

name - *'Pic>: t)*e AppJ.es." PupiJs pick aj'^plcs from tree. F.ach apple 
has a Tevicw wor<l on it. - Pnpil has to tcl] sonicthiiii^ aln)ut each wo7^c] lie picks. 
Example, flakes - It begins vn.th the fl blond, Fach ptnul counts apples he 
has picked, Pupil with raost apples is the winner. 

■ A. / Review knowiy words hy playinr, same *'Pick .the Apples." 

: :R. Fresent new words : winter; cold, middle, noises, flakes, 
snoWj waked, sled, ro])e, and slippers. ' ! 

C. Ciuide silent readinjT: probable questions: " : ^ - 

1. Do you ror!eml>er who Wind/ Cliasc is? 

2. ilow did he first know that it was cold? 

3. Can yoiv describe a snowy ni.^ht? 

r- 4. VHiat did Windy think he'd do tomorrow? 

;■ ,5. l\l\er.e .was his sled? 

/; .. ' D. Coordinate oral reading v;ith silent readin.i;. 

-ISA- 



Rvnluation. 

1 . Discussion . 

2. Pu))iJs will write ton rscntorjccs usiiip, now vocpbulnry ■ 
words. 

riij)ils can ])aint o snow scene on colored priyici: oj* draw a 
snow story with white clialk. 

Pujnl.3 ctin make a snow scene iiiurnl on l)rown paper. 
Pupils may write a story r;bout a winter n.iglit. 
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SCir.NC!; IJiSSON PLAN' 



Acn_vn;Y 

Science (About 'lO-'if) minutes). 



TY!'!i OF LUSSnN 



OBJiicriviis 

1, To ir»o]rito arju niani]>ulntc ju'oups of ol)Jccfs, 

2. To focus attention on objects clfosen for an experinienl: 
and on the chnn^cs tliat occur durinp, the experiment. 



MATIIRTALS 

For eacli pair of children a trny containinj;: 

Capped vial witlv vvatcr. . Battery* 

Colored candy spheres. . Flash lipjit. 

. Scissors. . lUilb. 

• Paper clips;. ^ ^ , Alminun wire. 

Rubber band. ■ , vShnrpened pencil with eraser 
2? . .3" 'x 5'' 'card". ^ 



PROCF-OIIRE 

1. Objects are placed on trays. Trays are placed on desks 
arranged likc^, table in front of children. 

2. Children arc asked to naric objects' on the tray . Tliey are 
told that the objects, in front of them are to be inanipiilated - 
in anyway they wish to see. if anything happens or if any 

V^- ; : changes take place, rmi^lia'sizo that there is notlVing they 
can do wrong, anythlnt? that they choose to do is alripjit. 
nncouraf^c tliem to think independently. At this time offer 
; . no suggestions. Circulate around the class roon and adniirc 
what they do* ' 
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5. V.Ticn reien-in.p, to cxpcr i.r.ients , Ciicourni^e chilclrcn to rumc 
objects used and ttll as nearly tis ])ossib]e the clian['.cs 
which took place. 

4, Toward t!ie end of the lesson, i.f nJl poi^si.blo coinhinations 
or cxperiincnts with o'ojects liaye not been tried, make 
speci fic s!2f;n.cstiDn5 . . 

5, After about .30 minutes, have tlic chi]d7-cn place all obiccts 
on tray in front or tl^em. Collect trny.^:. . There will be no 
orjTani'/.ed discussion with, the class at this time, 

6, During tl^c rcnaininp. ti]:^o, pass^cntt x 12".s]icets of news- 
print. Have cluldrcn fold ncwsi^rint in half, and then foicb 
in hair again. Tlioy will have cn pju boxes, usinp, front and 
back s.idc of newsi;rint, to record their o.\[K^]\i.nicnts . Pairs 
of children v/lio wo^i^od tor;\cthcr may also v:ork to.C;etliC7^ by 
each recording a different cxperiip.cnt . They may record 
experinients by drawin^i obiccts U5n:d and tlicn show, also by 
drawing, the cl^ai'ir.es wliicli tool; place. Have pii]:)i]s name 
all objects tlicy used and write tlic names on tlic clialkboard. 
Children v^ny refer to these nancs when tliey naine objects on 
their, papers* 

7, Add these names to tfic vocabulary words in tfie Science 
Center. Place at least two trays of the same objects used 
on the trd;le in the Science Cc^iitcr.. Children may later use 
these if they wisli to repeat experiments at other times 
during the week. 



EVALUATION 



' 1. To what extent were the objectives realir.cd? 
2« Was there pupil interest?. Did it crow? 

3. V/as there sufficient pupil participation? 

4. Did piipils work independently and did I RiviG them time 
to wprk independently? 

5. IVas mV; verbal i 2a t ion at a minimum? ' 

6. IVere my qnestions broad and open-ended? 

7. Was the lesson situation an enjoyable one for all the 
children? 
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1, Learn about the hoiises of Fnstcrn Woorilmid TnHian*^, 



2. Mclp chilch^en appreciate how these Indirins nscd v,'hat 
\vTiS nvailahle to then to build their houses. 

?>. flejp children understand how nature nnd the peo^.r^iphy 
of an area inf lueuces hov; pevO])lo live. 

MATHinALS 



Filrristrip - nastorn Woodland Indians - Shelter 

Directions printed on ta.r^i^oard for makinr^ Wicwams 

Blacl: const-ATction paper 

Rrown vrrappin.F; paper 

Glue, scissors, rulerL>, black crayons 

Other materials as required by children, 

prxOCliDUR?! 

1. Ask children how they think this street looked at the 
time of early Indians,, fleip then to realize that there 
v;cre forests , wild aninais; / rich soil where their school 

' f - 2. Ask children what they think their houses, are made of and 
where these natrtrials canie from. Could Indians have had 
these materials at that tine? l\nTat was available to them 
to use for biiildin?^ shelters? 

3, View ;filmstrip/ f^^^^^^ Woodland Indians - Sh elter 

Fncournpe children to describe what they see and help them 
to appreciate that the Indians made use of what was around 
■■ themV -'^"''-^^ ^ '^-'-'^ ■ , ■ • ' ' ■■ ■ ' ' . 

■ Acti vity ; Invite suj^.^cstions from children about how they 
mi^t construct a small wipwam usin^ school supplies. 
Allow children who have ide^^s to tell the class, under them. 
Encourage them to write their directions down. For children 
i^ho would like to make wi^Twams and don't have ideas of their 
own, show them a sample and post the printed directions in 
the art area. Read and discuss the procedure. Renin project 
With them i'"'^ : ■ m/; ' ;•. 

(Correlated with Art and LatiRuaRe Arts am^^ 
^ -158- 



Cut fron black coTi^itvuction reaper ^ strip? 1/4 i7ic.1i wide 
nnd 12 inches jon«; (to r-ipr.eseiit sriplini^s used by Indians) 

Cut ] strip 3/-1 ?Tivh wide nnd 18 inches lonr:. 

Glue t'l^,c ends of the 'lonRest strip tofiethcr to fom^ a rin.?:, 

Told r.?5ch 12-'inch strip hi half to find the center and 
open aj^riin. 

Lay the strip^i in tliis pattern with centers on top of each 
other, . . 

i Glue Centers 




Cut as inany l-inch squares out of brown wrappinj^ paper as 
needed to cover wigu-am. V/ith black cT^ayon make linos on 
each square to make it resemble hark, . . 

Glue squares in an overlappinc: pattern to cover f7-an\ework. 

Cut a clobr and a round smoke hoi e in the - top ♦ 



MATH l.liSSON PLAN 



OBJliCTIVn 

r.ach cliild will deternnjic liow nuiny tens and how mnn/ ones in numbers 
from 11 to 20. 



BOXL UATION ;n^]NTQUi: AK Aa;;Fnn;ANCr CMl T\{ R T A ^COUKSi] RirF 
Ten problems ont of toi\ .solved correctly. 



MATiiRIAIj^ 

Set of ten (sticks); sticlcs; rubber bands; flash cards for dip.its 
0-9 (two for digit 1); flash, cards for "ones" and "tens"; six styrofoam tens 
trays (meat trays witli nine holes the size of a set of ten); six styrofoam ones 
trays: six worksheets: tens ) ones written on tlie board near clialk tray. 

. ■ — r"" 



PROCl-DURli 



A. Introduction 

; Children will identify di/gits^ ' 

set of ten, set or one.; "ones," 
' i; ^ : "tens,"; that lie on table. , : 

B. Main Lesson i; 



1. ; nachw Cj\ild selects; ten ^ ■ 

sticks and places tlieni in 
appropriate tray. 

2. A child selects digit card 
■ : to .represent' nine sticks^i. 

and places. it on clialk tray 
under (tens, or) dnes: place. 



Purpose 



Review 



1. 1 To discover nine 

sticks al 1 fit in 
ones place. 

2. To record concrete 

. discovery, abstractly. 
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3. Repeat ■ stcpr> iiuiiibers i and 2 
with ten sticl:s. 



4, Repeat proccMlvrrc with 11, i2, 
]3, nntl ns ni:iny numbers to 20 
as neoocd, Itncli child procecd.s 
at. ov:n i^ato anci mny stop W!U3n 
lie siiys hov; nnny tei^.s ruu! on.es 
iv. a )nit-il)e7* without couiitinr^ 
sticks . 

C losing: 
Workshcot 



To disco\'cr ten 5^tioks 
must l^c l>'.inci]ed' dwd 
that ten sticks nrc 
one ten niid '.:cro o;y:s. 

^1. To fulfill objoccive. 



diijcovcrios to ab;Vi:r;;c 
notation. 

2. nvaiiirit'I on techn lone . 
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onsF.iivni) ^tf-Ais' sconi-s on srvi-n cxA'/viUATns school 

X PRP.SCilOOL l-;XP!.-p.TFNCn INTPRACTTON I^FI-nCTS 



Contro] ; Pol low-Throunli 



Independent ; No No 

Vfij-iablc ! Preschool Preschool i Prcr,chonl Preschool 



SF.SAT linvironinent 


10, 


R2 ■ 
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21 . 


6R 


21 


.20 




10, 




11.74 


9. 


SO 


11 


.61 


SHSAT Letters nnd Sounds 


. -^L 


1 Q 


10.46 
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13 


10 


.01 


SBSAT Aural Coiiipreheimion 






ir^.6S 
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79 


12 
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Ch r on o 1 o p i c a 1 A o e 


72 
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Self-Concept Rating 
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Mobility 
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IS 
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. 66 
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A P V F, N !) I X C 



ERIC 



rOLLO'^'niROUGH TrACiliM^S' HATING F.VAUl 



Tl\e fo] lov.'ir.f; cir'.ht cnlcnoricrv A'crc r>electc:c] to rcpro.-^ent bn ic 
components of the !?esronr>i.vo' Clas.sroom r.nYiror.:?.ont principle. Picasc 
note the dcnrco of iriplc^rrontation of tliose cov:n)oncnts on a seven-po-jnt 
.scole by I'olloA-Throun.h tenchors fro:\ };i ndcr^'.nrtevi throu:\h .tiiircl Rvade 
durinr, the 1971-1972 scnool year. A ratinp, of sevon represents the hirhcs 
dcETCO of implementation, and a rating of one repre^^ents the lower.t dorreo 
of irnploniontation. 
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CLASSIFICATTOX OP VITMS (3-9) 



Degree of rcsponr.ivcsneriS of cj.ns,sroom phyi;ic\vl environment. 
The follov;j.nj; p.uidelincG should !:c]p >ou malce your jiidf^rionts 
Re a d j n -i^-^iL 

Aro the booVvS ciii^phiycci at eye level? 

Does it provi'V r ro • " tivc ly oulct place to read? 
Mocks 

■ Are there cnouj-h variety of blocks? 

Art 

Do the clnssrooi.'i v;al]s hrive cUr^plays of pictures,^ 
geometric shapes ^ etc. ^»')uch will stiinuh'ite learning:? 

Concept ForTnaticn Aron 

Is it visible to everybody? 

Drain^tic Play Area 

It there a definite area set aside for play-acting 
with props, costuTnes, puppets, etc,? 

Lis tCTiinp Area 

Is cquipTTicnt such as tape-recorder, lanRxtase ri?;5ter, 
earphones, etc. used in such a way that it is not distract- 
ing to other chDnr^M in the classroom? 

Responsive Toys 

Are such toys accessible to children? 



DcRrce cf teachers' Vv^ii^bal dcv.-^o:\nir;r: nmi tWrcn'ccnivi^i ' '^linvUn. 

of .ii:':iiCN'i:iin;\ :;tr/i-cri':-f)U\^ ."iro co:y^)or/'c?) like tiicso: "Shn^j-i* on vom; 
you Inu/. iHaV-^'r th.'^.n t.b.ra-.,*' "Tiirit'n not r.icc." "V/o ('on*t j;pat on /tn 
the flocr.'^ "Vou'r:j r.or \nin::jr.c:." "Vru're not li i^t^;ni:M',," -Sozrir.-- 
ti.iiK-G tl-e tonr: of 'cho tiiachcr*s voice is clcrnenniiu;. r^r:rccxsn\ is 
alvjays cen^oaniMg, 

"Tirrontcn J n^/' wouici iiic]ru;e rtnt;i*;r,;::ni;"5-. r^uch '^If vo- loii't behave," 
you can^r yo ort the fici^i trip.'- "If yc-ii don • t r iiii.sh thir>, you 
ca'ii'c gc out for recc^:.s.'* 

Defirco r. f ciiscovory Icarnint:. 

After posinc: f; probJcn or a.^khu', a question, tlic toncher vnits for 
tlic. chile! £.-0 solve thc: problcn or ruif^^or the qnestion. If the clnJc] 
CITS or doo:; Vtot nr;rA-;cr v;jthi.n a re?ison?ib}c ti'v.t* , one or more hints 
are given instcrui of t!^e solution or nnsv^cr* After ench hint 
v:h5ch should rnnrre fro;n v.*e;ik to stronp. the tcnclicr v;r»its for the 
child to respoi^'d. Only, as ;j L'l^t rosort ^ does she supply the solu- 
tion or the nasv/cr.. Sornc quosticnn inirjit he loft unanswered 
pormittins the child to c:;plore more on his ov:n» 

ncftrco of application of strong physical force. 

Taking a child by thc hnnd or a™ is not considered to be a s_t7;oup, 
physical force. It becoTies stron?. if the tescher exert?; soriie force 
to move thc child or shake him. Grabbing or pickinj^ up ,a cliild to 
remove him because he is creatinfj n problem is strong physical force. 

Degree of teacher-dominated clnssroom teachinR- learning activities. 

The teacher allows children to play a role in deten^^ining how a ganto 
is played or how a toy is used. 

For example, the teacher wants to use blocks to teach lonner and 
longest. The child wants to piny hir,her and hitrhest, TJ\o teacher 
changes to higher and hii^hest. The tcricher (or assistant) also 
ansvcTS a child^s nucstion. resT^onris r.o n chilci's stnto-^Tent, or 
respond*; to an action; e,t:,, by naninp. colors or shapes as ^ho. child 
takes D)jects froni a box or pile, 

• J^.?lPPJl4?.J^o^<lJ^b Attends to child, listens » 

nods, smiles, huc^s, or laughs in response to his actions. 
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fsA'.s relevant: ni^-'^tions A rclovnnt question is one that is 
clearly basoci cn me conrcxt of \:!::it the f;hiid ir> .'loin.<?,» It- 
is a co'jitCKtual, rcspon.'=;ivo qV:o?ti.on. 'For cxni'ipjo: 

"You have a hi^ih stack of l^locl.s, Marie. Hov; many 
blocks are in your stack?'' 

Love] of parti ci]^at ion in in-r>crvicc workshop. 

Thi.s refers to the cic.nree to v;hich the teacher providecl soinc Input 
into the in-sorvice trainiiu^. 

General qu^ility of planning, orcani^.ation , and intcp.ration of Respoisivc 
pr3nci]">ie into clar.sroom activities. 

Docs s!;e usuiiUy }iavc a visible schedule or plan? Docs she understand 
the Roals for tliav day or v;eck? 

Docs she usually *na\'C her equipment and j?rateri.als ready before the 
children arrive? 

Does the teacher chan.f;c the planned activities during, the day to 
better meet the needs of tiie children or to anticipate prohleivis? 

Is there evidence that the . tenchc-rs selected some of the materials 
rnd activities in tl*.c room to reinforce the concepts cTiphasizcd in 
the posted plans? 

Is she providing: opportunities for children to discover and explore 
the concepts? For example, are nuiterinls out and available and can 
a child experiiiicnt with theni as juuch as likes? 

Is there evidence that the teacher iT^akes plans for meeting the needs 
of individual children? f 
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Asks rc ] <:'vnnt. cp.ies t i on/. A rrlovrint nnest ion 3? one thnt is 
clearly b'lsod cn t.^e ccrircy.t of v.-imt t]\e ciii Id i:^ cioiriii. It- 
is a contoxturi] , ror-ponsive ci\K*stioT^. For exarrple: 

"You have n hirih stack of blocks, 'Mario. How many 
bloclss arc in )'our stMc!:?^' 



8, Lcvc] of parti cipau oil iv, iji-r^crvicc workshop* 

Thir? rofors to the doerc^*^ to winch the tenchcr provided :;onie input 
into the in-^0}'vico traininr:.' 



9- Gcnorn] qiirility of plonninc^, or.^s'nn irntion , nrd intcr.rntion of Responsive 
principle jnto clas5.rooni ncl .i.vi.i:ic:.^ . 

Doer; sh.o u".iirJ.ly hnvc n vim'hlo schedule or plrm? Does she imdcrstijnd 
tlie p,o^lr> for that day o^- v;cc]:? 

Does she usual iy hax'c her cquiptp.cnt and natcri.:il5 ready before the 
chi Idren arrive? ■ ' 

Does the tcaciier clinnr'.o the plnrined activities durin.:^ the day to 
befcer luoet the iiccds of trie ciiild.rcn or to ani:icipate ]rrobIci7is? 

Is there evidence thnt the teachers selected sorr^e of the mntcrials 
and activities in the roo?ii to roinfoi^ce the concept?? emphasized in 
the posted plans? 

Is she providing opportunities for children to discover and explore 
the3 concepts? For exanmlCj arc materials out and available and can 
a child experi'incnt v.'ith them as iuuch as he likes? 

Is there evidence that the, teacher nakes plans for meeting the needs 
of individual children? 
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T 6 A .'^ 2_ 1 
3.1 Dcr'."'vXi of 1 i^r.t 5 on o'* the _ 

2, Dcf^^rcc: of ].'.'::: t: ion of tho ^ 

3. nc'f':roc of roy-iK'-nrn vev!C-sr> of v.\0 ^ ^ 

■ J y r: i c p.] c 1 a r. s r ( i c j : vi r oro K: r. l 
to chi I'.lrcri ' 'S iiitore^ t:s aiui 
needs. 



A, Dc-f^rec of tv.:U':hc^rs ' verbnl 
nOifieniri i'V' or tSr-'enten: I'l': 
bel)iivi.07' to cnijurci! v.o in^m^c 
control. 

6, De<:rc-o of dpp] ir::'t Ion of tir^e of 
strong; in5:r.rc 
clas5.rooiii control. 

>• Degree of child-ccnicred class- 
room ]ocrni:i3 oxpnricnccs. 

8. L<jvel of te?Lcher'r, participation 
in rcf.ular in--vjrvlce sessions. 

9* General quality of plrjminf;, 
or j::rnvi Zillion , intc.'^ratj on^ 
of the Responsive prirr^ipic in 
the c J r:r> srooTii Icavninr;- teaching 
. activities. 
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